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School Is Out 


BURSTS of bright bloom the yard and schoolhouse grace; 
Summer’s young spirit laughs from throats in Joy’s control; 
The Season sees its image in youth’s shining face, 

And hears its music echoed from each vibrant soul. 


The patrons come, the matrons and the men ; 
7 see with pride their visions 

memory’s mirrored days they live again; 
The future holds their bopes immortalized. 


Then come good-byes; may-hap a_teach- 
er’s tear, 
ony —*- --y- the deeps where Life’s sweet 
ts stay, 
Reflects the consecrated heart and purpose 


clear, 
Whence ‘springs the greatness of America. 


The school is out. The house stands bleak 
and bold; 


The silent spider 9s the soem alone; 
And from the road t passers-by behold 
A ghastly skull ty which the soul is 


gone. 
—T. J. W. 
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The Faétory is in Michigan 
1) but the Service is Local to you ! 


10. 6 





2 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 
5 1 —geographically located to supply the country’s 
March School Furniture needs efficiently — place the 


resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating (Company 


General Offces—14 East Jackson Blvd... CHICAGO 
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Stephens Junior College 


jgAnnounces that a new residence hall is 
now in process of construction on the 
South campus. This expansion of dormi- 
tory facilities will enable the College to ac- 
commodate approximately 150 more girls. 
Advance enrollment for 1924-25 is increas- 
ing every day. Make your application by 
mail. 


Address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES M. WOOD, 
Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 











AN “25% = le euzOld. — Seitady sete tence 
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C4 Sign of Quality EL CH C4 Mark of Service 


Ps SERVICE 


W. M. Welch meanufacturin 4 Company = 


<. lmport 1 a 
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YOUR STOCKINGS in 

V 1D YOUR FEET AND S) 
YOUR POCKETBOOK Gf 
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Many Cantilever Shoe wearers have 
discovered that their hosiery wears an 
unusually long time. The non-rubbing 
heel cf the Cantilever Shoe does away 
with friction at the heel of the stock- 
ing. The natural lines make the shoe 
fit so smoothly that there is practically 
ro chafing to wear out hosiery. By 
wearing Cantilevers, you will probably 
save half the cost of your shoes through 
the longer wear you get out of your 
stockings. That's real economy, isn’t 
it? 

Your feet, however, are the most 
precious things that the Cantilever 
Shoe saves. The natural shape and the 
flexible arch give you wonderful com- 
fort and keep your feet young. The 
arch of the shoe fits up snugly to the 
undercurve of the foot, giving restful 
support without hampering the action 


The foot has a 
strength 


of the foot muscles. 
chance to build up arch 
through exercise. The well placed 
moderate heel inclines you to toe 
straight ahead, taking the strain off the 
inner and weaker side of the foot. 
This prevents flat foot and helps to 
correct weak arches. 


At the newly reduced prices, Canti- 
levers save your pocketbook. We 
have been able to lower the prices of 
all Cantilever Shoes without changing 
their fine quality, because sales have in- 
creased to an extent that makes manu- 
facturing more economical. Canti- 
They hold 


their shape and trim appearance, too. 


levers wear a long time. 


Considering their durability and their 
moderate prices, Cantilever Shoes are 
probably the best footwear investment 
that anyone could make. 


antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA— 


Cc. B. Miller Shoe Co. 


KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bidg., 11th 


and Walnut Sts. 
SEDALIA— 


Courtney Shoe Co. 


ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 


ST. LOUIS— 
Sts. 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE NEW BOOK BY PROF. J. H. GEHRS, 


SOILS AND CROPS 


has just been published. 


This is the book that supplies the 
material for next year’s work in ele- 
mentary agriculture as required in 
the Missouri State Course of Study. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St., Chicago, IIl. 











“READING AND LIVING” BOOK I and BOOK II. 


By HOWARD C. HILL and ROLLO L. LYMAN, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago. 


A NEW course in READING for the upper grades, which is the outgrowth 
of classroom experience. 


They cultivate effective reading habits systematically. 

They introduce boys and girls to the fascinating world of books. 

They facilitate the teaching of literature as an interpretation of life. 

They bring out the social function of literature. 

They illustrate the art of living and working together. 

They contribute to the attainment of all true education—GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


If you are interested in these new books, write the PUBLISHERS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


320 East Twenty-first Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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READERS FOR EVERY NEED 


THE BEACON READERS, a successful series of phonic method read- 
ers, developing phonics synthetically and by means of the initial blend. 

THE FIELD READERS, emphasizing both method and content, and 
approaching phonics by an analytic procedure. The material is new and 
does not duplicate anything in other readers. 

THE YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS, made up of litera- 
ture that every child should know, with a wealth of helps, questions, and 
biographies. 

THE HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS,—more than scientific si- 
lent readers—they are part of a far reaching study scheme. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois. 








“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher’s Flat Top Desk” 


The title of a Book which deals 
with the machine operations in- 
volved in the manufacture of a 
teacher's desk and school furniture 
in general 


Illustrated with many pictures 
showing the correct procedure in 
operating the various machines. 


\ Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 


class work. 


Write for a copy—no charge. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WARRENSBURG 


{Is unexcelled in its Faculty, its Library, its Demonstration Farm, its Music 
and Art, its Fine Buildings and Laboratories. Its new Auditorium just com- 
pleted, is declared to be one of the finest in the United States. This is the 
last of the fire proof buildings erected since the fire of 1915. 


{The special work of the school is to prepare teachers. The summer school 
is one of the regular terms of the college and all of the courses of the va- 
rious curricula are offered during its session. In addition to the regular fac- 
ulty about twenty-five recognized specialists will be employed to assist in the 
work of the summer school. The Physica! Education Department will offer 
special courses to meet the needs of teachers of Physical Education as well 
as to prepare those who want to coach the various sports. 


qThe summer term will begin June 10. Write for bulletin. 


DR. E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


DR. C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 











Quality With Service 
This Is The Peabody Way 


The School Assembly 


reflects the “spirit” of a School as no 
other School Meeting. Seating of Chara: 
ter, built for service is an effective aid in 
creating the “right spirit.” 
PEABODY builds just such seating. 
(Seating Plans by Seating Experts.) 
Furnished Without Obligation. 





Peabody’s No. 242 Opera Chair was pul 
chased years ago by Cedar Rapids, Iowa. It 
has again been installed in the three new 
Junior High School Buildings by Ceda 
Rapids. “THERE’S A REASON.” 





Peabody School Furniture Co. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





NUMBER 400 
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Mc CONNELL’S 
TWO GREAT SETS OF 
HISTORICAL MAPS 
Sets Nos. 24 and 25 
Size of each set, 40x52 inches 


Price of each set with adjustable steel 
stand or hanger, $58.00 


Set 25—McCONNELL’S MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


EDITORS 
R. M. TRYON, Ph.D., University of Chicago 
A. G. TERRY, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
Cc. L. GROSE, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
E. LAUER, M.A., Northwestern University. 


To follow the course in Ancient History, the Cov- 
mittee of Seven recommended a course in Medieval 
and Modern European History with considerable em- 
phasis on English History. This set of maps gives 
the necessary historical geography for this course as 
it is usually taught. As will be observed by a glance 
at the names of the maps listed below various phases 
of life are covered, the religious, commercial, indus- 
trial as well as the political. The naming, dating, 
and distributing of the maps receive in this field the 
same painstaking care that was given them in the 
field of Ancient History. All of these important 
features may be seen in the following list of the 
maps in the set. 

Physical Map of Europe. 

Europe at the Death of Charlemagne, 814. 
Europe after the Treaty of Verdun, 843. 
Feudal France and Germany about 1000. 
Europe about 1000. 

Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. 

Early English Kingdoms. 

Norman Conquests in England. 

The Spread of Christianity, 400 to 1100. 
Crusading Europe. 

2. The Hundred Years War. 

Industrial and Commericial Europe about 1360. 

Political Europe about 1360. 

The Ottoman Turks in Europe and Asia about 

1460. 


SR Hm wt 


Europe and the Near East in 1519. 

The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 

Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 

Europe in 1648. 

Bourbon France, 1600-1715. 

Europe in 1740. 

Europe in North America after 1713 and after 
1763. 


Colonial Empires in 1763. 
Europe in 1789. 
Partitions of Poland, 1772-1795. 
Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 
8. Europe after the Congress of Vienna, 1815. 
. The World in 1815. 
The Unification of Germany. 
. The Unification of Italy. 
3 Europe after the Congress of Berlin, 1878. 
3. The Balkan States, 1815-1914. 
Europe, Political and Industrial, in 1914. 
Colonial Possession of World Powers in 1914. 
36. The World War—Western Area. 
37. The World War—Eastern Area. 
’. The Turkish War Area, 1914-1918. 
The Far East, 1914-1918. 
. The Nations at War in 1918. 
. The Races of Europe. 
Europe after the ieetien of 1910-1920. 
3. Middle Europe after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 
44. The World after the Treaties of 1919-1920. 


Mc CONNELL MAP CO. 


3 Institute Place 











Chicago, Illinois 
sae 


The World Book 


Is a Ten-Volume Reference Work or 
Encyclopedia 


Is a School Book Approved for the 
Schools of Missouri 
and 
Meets the Requirement for Approved 
Rural Schools. 


It supplements the Course of Study. 


The information is given in simple reada- 
ble language. The children who use this 
book are better prepared in their class work 
and will be better prepared in their life’s 
work. THE WORLD BOOK is the most 
popular reference work in use in the schools 
today. 


Salesmen Wanted 


We want a sales representative in each 


county. Write for particulars. 


Roach-Fowler Publishing, Co. 


1020 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Editorials -.- 

A Code of Ethics for Teachers 

Civics by The Laboratory Method ... 
Thomas Jefferson and the Public School 
History of Education in Missouri 
The Essentials of Teacher Training ........ 


A Survey of Science Teaching in Missouri 
High Schools 





Girls’ Clubs in Junior High Schools . 


Kansas City Establishes a Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund 





The May Festival at Springfield 

High School Instruction in Rural Schools 
The Music Master of Springfield 
Jefferson City Takes Progressive Step -. 
State Department of Education . 
Pedagogic Punches ...... 

A Radio Message—A Talk for Delinquents 
Dean C. A. Phillips to M, U. 

County Superintendents’ Convention 


The New High School at Aurora —.....-.. 





Waterbury School Heat- 
er, Closets and Foun- 
tains. 


Basement Furnaces. 


Playground Equipment. 
“Casmire Process” Desk 
Renovation. 

National Janitor Sup- 


lies. 
plies No. 





Write for New 
Catalog. 











32 Steel Desk 


READY TO SERVE YOU 
LARGE STOCK IN OUR KANSAS CITY WAREHOUSE 


Can Ship Immediately or at Your Convenience. 


Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture. 

Domestic Science and 
Manual Training Equip 
ment. 


Maps—Globes—Charts. 


Blackboards. 


Kindergarten Supplies. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE—AUDITORIUM SEATING 





Let us submit esti- 


Superior School Supply Co. [mates “on your 


next year’s sup- 


1533 Walnut Streeet, Kansas City, Mo. plies. 
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REMARKABLE record of achievement 
is recorded in a statement recently made 
© the public by the Board of Education 

Stoutsville and published in the Paris 
rcury. Stoutsville is a small community 
\lonroe county. 
Ilere is the record, briefly stated. 
the district maintained a 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? tonener high school 
for thirteen pupils at 
iverage annual cost of over ninety dol 
per child in attendance. The present 
saw seventy-five boys and girls working 


Four 


s ago one 


four-year high school course, under the 
age of three high School teachers and at 
st of only twenty-eight dollars per pupil 
e local taxpayer, when the funds from 

county, and sources are 
ited from the total cost. 

« statement calls attention, very appro 
tely, we think, to the earning power of 
present graduating class, stating that the 


non-resident 


es of these individuals for services al 


contracted for will more than equal 


tal amount of taxes paid this vear for 


luecation of the entire seventy-fiv 


ing the past three vears, through the 


people working 
Parent 
othe 


acauired title 


ind co-operation of the 


the leadership of t! local 


Association, and by means 
taxation, the district ha 


lots adjoining the original school 


twelve acre tract 
Pro 


teacherage. 


ad, one of which is a 


five room house now used by 


Wile as a 
debt. 
has 


Rogers and his 


s property is free from During 


time an adequate library been ac 


laboratory for science has en 


l. a 
ped, a piano purchased, another rented, 


rola and have been 
and the 


kept up. 


records provided, 


scales installed repairs on 


iildings have been 


the least important work of the school 
‘n the development of the 


hearts of the 


spirit. ol 


inity service in the chil 
Will 
held at 


you attend the Annual 
Washington, D. C., June 29 to July 4, 


the round trip, on the certificate plan or circle trips 
Missouri Headquarters will be at the 
Columbia, i 


many of the interesting places of the east. 
Write the State Director, Thomas J. Walker, 
vention, 


the National 
The railroad 


Convention of 


dren themselves. We learn that the boys 
have cleared the land of brush and unneces 
sary trees, hauled hundreds of loads of dirt, 
and cinders, built and walks 
and thus beautified and made useful the land 
which the district has acquired. They have 
made desks, bookcases, and playground ap 
The students, working as class or 
the 

same means 
the 


stones roads 


paratus. 
ganizations, 
their own expense and by the 
pictures Tor 


have decorated rooms at 


provided attractive 


have 
walls. 

It is three vears since THE SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY 
little community 
as Superintendent and his wife as one of the 


that this 


B. Rogers 


the fact 
had employed J 


chronicled 


high school teachers at salaries of 33,000 and 
$1,500 respectively, which at that time were 
the larger and 
f the state Phe 
testi 


unusual salaries for even 
more wealthy 
above briefly 
menial to the 


geous leadership 


communities 
noted 
wisdom of 
The 


co-operative 


attainments are a 
the board's coura 
explain the unusual 


lovalty and support which the 


vive to the 
crit 


community is continuing to 


school. Thev furnish an answer to thi 


ics of education who blatantly proclaim that 
the people are 
Incidentally, Stoutsville may) 
that the 


ing to support 


“going wild over education 


serve as an V1 


dence people of Missouri are will 
when thev are 


that 


rood schools 


assured that thev will have kind to 
support 

Yet 
lished in) the 
in the district who criticis 
of the Board 
the community 
Stoutsville as the 
trict 
such such a community 


from the tone of 


Paris pap 


e\travagance 


and some who live outside of 


who are prone to point to 


horrible example of a dis 


wild over education 


rone 
Is the greate 


for alarm to the enemies of the publi 
My God, 


spread! 


contact 


What if tl 


will be 
fure tor 


Education Association? It 
fare will be one-and-a-hall 
arranged so that you may visit 
Lee House. 
this con- 


may be 


Mo., if you expect to attend 
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O BECOME an officerin the army or 
ype one must have had four years of 
college training in the fundamental col 
legiate subjects. The entrance requirements 
to these courses are so rigid that eventhe best 
high schools do not qualify one for admis 


without examination. Extra 


is almost universally 
PUBLIC INTERESTS for the ap 
AND TEACHERS’ 


/licant who desires t 
QUALIFICATIONS once ex. 


amination, and schools especially 


sion coaching 


necessary 


entrance ex- 
equipped 
for this extra preparation seem to thrive he 
cause of the demand for the intensive study 
to equip a young fol 
West Annapolis. 
after graduation, special service schools are 
maintained to 
tasks which their positions may 


admis 
Even 


necessary ath 


sion into Point o1 


equip officers for special 


require. 


A candidate miust 
be physically His 
keen and unimpaired. Mental 
indicate that he has native ability 
the average. His moral characte 
vouched for by the best of 
cluding that of his congressman. 


military career 


for a 
perfect. 


must be 


senses 
tests must 
far above 
be 


testimonials in 


nitist 


again 
line 


We heard again and 
the statement, “The schools are our first 
of But how about the qualifica 


tions of the officers of first 


recall having 
defense.” 


this line army, 


the teachers? 

Medical schools require six years of train 
After this train 
ing comes an examination by highly trained 


ing beyond the high school. 


men, composing the State Board of Health, 
the 
responsibility of 


before novitiate 
the 


SION. 
We have read 
Him 
both 
who 


is permitted to accept 


practicing his profes 


words to the effect that we 
to determine 
body rather 


the body 


should fear who is able 
the 
than 


alone. 


destiny of soul and 
the 
The 
the 
developing 


one may influence 
very real 
for 


spirit 


teacher holds in a 


sense 


responsibility of caring 


and both the mind and 
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of the boys girls under her tutelage. 
what of the qualifications of these | 


cians of the whole child, physical, mu 


and spiritual? 
Even the 
property 


lawyer, the man who 
the 


our 


our against 


scrupulous, or attacks right to 


means of those wiles, the man who det 
or prosecutes the innocent, who knows 


about the opinions of the supreme 
past and present, especially 
skilled in the 


and “to-wits,” he, 


past; Ww 


use of “whereases, 


saids,” too, must 
evidence of high training before he da 
address the learned judge or the unl 
jury. 

We have that 
tion is liberality to 
the teacher 


for 


heard parsimony 


We 


develop citizens wit 


crime. know 
may 
right 
protection against crime. 


law, as wil 
But 


teachers in 


a respect and 


what 
demand of these the m 
qualifications? 

We are properly careful as to tl 
the who kills, who 


fications of man 


wiles of tli 


determine the kinds of guns and gasses 


We 
trance into the profession which mak: 


we use. guard meticulously t 
pills, severs our appendix or pulls oui 
We see to it that the 
by those who are professionally co 
with 
Is it asking too much to demand t 
qualifications of 
lines of defense, and have in hand thi 
and 
rising 


law must be 


its interpretation and administ: 


those who man o 


soul body, and 
the 
with 


fare of 


whether generation is to 


imbued resp ‘t for and obedlier 


the law, shall have better qualifications 


they now have? 
Certainly the 
the best qualifications 
teacliers. jut there 
lest academic attainments take the 
maturity of 


public is justified in ad 
lhe possil! 
should always | 
judgement and 


strone 


ality. 





A DOGMA 


My gran’dad notes the world’s worn cogs 
And says, “We’re goin’ to the dogs.” 

His gran’pap in his 
Vowed, “We are goin’ to the dogs.” 


His gran’sire mid the Flemish bogs 


house of logs, 


Swore, “We goin’ to the dogs.” 
The cave man in queer 
Croaked, “We are goin’ to the dogs,” 
But this is what I want to 
The dogs have had an awful wait. 


are 


his skin tog: 


state— 


who dete 


t 
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ns os are they which do hunger’ wealth. The town has no railroad and mate 
and thirst after righteousness; for rial shipped into it must carry the added ex 
they shall be filled.” pense of a long freight haul aad hay 

our way of thinking this quotation added to that the cost of a long haul by 

The Great Teacher does not need wagon from the nearest railroad station. So 
kind of paraphrasing to fit certain com When Housten needed a new school plant 

ities of Missouri, which, though lacking she went to her surrounding woods 

financial resources commonly thought of lumber and her 1 clay beds for lik 


absolute prerequisite to good schools, brick The blackboards and hardware wet 


WHERE THERE’S 
A WILL 


nevertheless finda way about all that were shipped into Houston 
to develop and main for her new building. But even wit 

tain such schools as economy the constitution wv 

t put some of the wealthier sections to the voting of a bond lat 
rhese communities, poor in financia the cost of the building 


but rich in soul substance: ha wanted However, the b 
restrictions of law and _ tli oniv eight votes against 
st of an archaic constitution, but having sand dollars were lacking. 
reedom of spirit necessary to discrim the citizens their « 
tween real i nagined values for the require amoul 
ore find a way to attain good schools left at one ¢ 
eir people. hours two-l 


attainments of outsville have beet Houston hi 


ied in another edi rhese peo Was on deposit fol 


comniittee 


ong to the blessed at h ger and 
The Houston school is preside 


voung man, J. W Petrick 


iter righteousness a t ij ‘Xpressed 
schools ant ! é i to satisiy 
ger and the position for 
have ¢ : ~ valu . ministration fi 


| cause a ment of school 
thines of life y expend n ' ‘re Vates the entire 
Wailing the “hur s of il \ bus takes the 
But Stoutsville ‘ . | neighboring rural 
ity in Missouri ave 1] do Spirit of co-operation 
in Texas count time i oncuet 


foes 


acri 


space 

Within taten 
hool distri 

school 


ton \ 


cate somew 


ation wit 
population 
= all that 


s and there at 


COTRDALUNAT 


SCILOOL! Thre 
either. But 
— ae has eight 
n made tli 
to Houst 


respecta 
l 


hel Wwo il 


architecture f anv a Missour 


of several times her population and cousness: 


BEFORE WE cut the school budget let us reflect that our annual overhead charge for wars 
bist and future is about two and a half billions and that our criminals and defectives are costing 
the taxpayers nearly a billion annually. Can we save money by becoming niggardly in the sup 
port of education? 
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7 SCHOOL Board at Springfield is to be 
congratulated upon its new policy. It ap- 

pears to have come to the conclusion that 
the business of conducting a large school 
system requires the centralization of auth- 
ority in the hands of an expert, to be backed 
up and directed by all the support and 
counsel that a board of directors is capable 
of giving to the executive head which they 


SPRINGFIELD BOARD |.) “)osen.. It 
DONE WITH iad 


that the schools 
DIVIDED AUTHORITY must be done 


WITH divided authority, or in the language 
of the street, they will be “done” BY it. 


The wisdom thus displayed by the board 
in their change of policy indicates that they 
have acted wisely in the selection of the new 
superintendent who is to have full respon- 
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sibility for the conduct of the schools 
the obtained. 
P. Study comes with the very best ot 


results Superintendent 
ommendations from the schools over w 
he has had charge and from experts i: 
field of administration who know the c! 

ter of his work. He is mature in expe 


training. He has not rushed 


“job” without carefully considering the | 


and 
lems which the position presents anid 
resources at his command for their so 

Anyone who knows the people of S)p 
field must feel that they are of the kind 
will readily and courageously respond t 
new policy of the Board of Educatio 

give to it the unstinted and progressiv: 
port which it requests and which its 
actions inspire. 





A Code of Ethics for Teachers 


Senior Class, January, 1924, 


Harris Teachers College, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


Hlow far are we, as a body of teachers, from a professional code? The answer to this question 
will be the answer to another: “How far are we frcm being a profession?” A well defined code of eth 
ics IS as necessary to a profession as is a constitution to a nation. It represents professional conscience 


without which there is no basis for action. 


It is a rule and guide to our professional faith and pra 


tice, representing what each may exnect of all and what all have a right to demand from each 

Ve are glad to publish the following Code of Ethics for Teachers as worked out by the Senior 
Class of Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. because of its intrinsic value and because we believ: 
that such work as this in the various Teacher-training institutions will finally implant a real code ot 
ethics in the hearts and consciences of the teachers. To be effective 2 code of ethics must becom: 


a part of our daily life and thought.—Editor. 


In making a code of ethics for teachers 


our aim was to get 
possible; and in so doing, we guided 
by the opinions of: Dr. Palmer (Ideal Teach 
er); Prof. McDougall (N. E. A., Nov. 23, °23, 
A. Skinner (N. E. A. Ja., °23, p. 25); 


as complete a code as 


were 


I 
p. 372); J. 
W. B. Aspinwell (School and Society, June 
} 


9, 23): W. L. Etlinger (School and Society, 
May 26, '23); E. M. Howe (N. E. A., J. April, 
2 166 and School and Society, Nov. 11, 
22); E. L. Mudge (School and Society, March 
5, ‘21, p. 298 and School and Society, Dec. 18, 
‘°20); Missouri State Teachers Report (News 
paper clipping); 
class of Theory of Education. 
our statements and opinions when put into 
were the same as 


"23, p. 


and by discussions in the 
Since many of 


definite and concise form 
some of the statements found 
we, have used, with due respect, some of 
their words. 


in the above, 


, 


Qualities and Ideals Necessary for Carrying 
Out Ethical Codes. 
Every teacher should have appreci 
and sympathy for others, respect for 
tuted 


sense of 


control, 
the fe 
sincerity 


authority, emotional 


humor, and cherish 


democratic ideals; honor, 
times co-operation and service, comre 
in work and play, and the ability t 
ure a man according to his enduring 
ties. He should feel a sense of respon: 
to share in the policy of a progressive 
munity, and his religion should be t! 
dedicated life. 

The teacher should have a strong 
ality, the personal qualitic- 
teacher are the most influential fact 
promoting the development of the 
mind and character. 


since 
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The Relation of the Teacher to the Profes- 
sion. 
fhe teacher should be familiar with 
rned by the standards of general 
onal ethics. 


and 
pro 


should realize the importance of his 
< and its far reaching result. He should 
his best effort into his professional work 
mbering that the prime object of any 
ession is the service it can render to hu 
itv; that personal reward and financial 
are of subordinate consideration. Much 
hat will paid for ex 
in the satisfaction of well 

il. 
ie teacher not 
ulges, fraternities, political or religious 
organizations, or acquaintance with persons 
politically influential, and the prestige de 
rived therefrom as a substitute for efficiency. 


he does never be 


service ren 


should use membership 


rhe teacher should cultivate interests out 
side of his own profession in order that he 
maintain open-mindedness and may 
constantly improve himself intellectually 
and spiritually; thus to invigorate the life 
of his pupils and thereby promote in them 
i richer and stronger manhood and woman 
hood 

The teacher affiliate 
sional organizations of teachers, especially 
the National Educational Association and the 
Association. 


may 


»stion 
| eth 
ience 
prac 


should with profes 


eriar os 
“ reachers 


teacher should familiarize himself 
1 the daily newspaper and with standard 
and magazines representative of the 

hest type of literature in order that he may 
feel at home in the world at large; further 
he should study 

oks and magazines to familiarize himself 
the progressive educational objectives 


modern professional 


methods of today. 

secause of the teacher's importance as an 
ple to pupils and because of his rela 
to the intellectual, moral, and 
{f the community, he should at all times 


social 


to represent the best standards of char 
refinement, culture, and dignity and to 
ss character by his manner of dress 

behavior. 

ery teacher should seek the place for 
i he is best fitted and in which he can 


‘’ the maximum service to the commu 


e teacher should look for promotion on 
rit only. 
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The Relation of the Teacher to Pupils and 
Parents. 


The teacher should have a personal inter 
est in each child, and a frank and sympa 
thetic attitude towards his pupils with due 
respect for their individualities. 

The 


give every 


be absolutely sure to 
Without in 


maintain a 


teacher must 
child a 
dividual prejudice. He 
position of uniform fairness and impartial 


square deal 


should 


justice, remembering that the best discipline 
results from good comradeship, and that sat 
isfactory achievement is possible only when 
there is between 


complete understanding 


teacher and pupil. 

The teacher 
sical, mental, moral, or financial 
of his pupils in such a way as to 


should not discuss the pli 
limitations 
embar 
rass the pupils or parents unnecessarily. In 
formation concerning the 


should be held in confidence by the teacher. 


home conditions 


The teacher should aim to keep the par 
ents fully informed in 
gress and standing of their children and in 
communicating with the parents, the teacher 
should exercise the utmost sincerity 
courtesy. 

The Relation of the Teacher to Other Mem- 
bers of the Corps. 

The teacher the 
courtesy of frank, open dealing in all profes 
He should freely 
his plans and ideas with his colleagues. 


regard to the pro 


and 


owes to his colleagues 


sional relations. exchange 


On retiring from a the teacher 


should leave on file such records as may be 


position, 


helpful to his successors 


No teacher should ever criticise o1 


enecoul 


age criticism of co workers or predecessors 


The motive of 
all should be helpfulness and sympathy. If 
adverse criticism is made, it 
repeated to anyone except the one critics 
full 
that opportunity for remedying the difficulty 
will be 


unless in a constructive way. 


should mot) te 
sed 
or to his superior with the expectation 
afforded. 

Corrupt and dishonorable practice should 


he fearlessly care being 


exposed, extreme 


taken to make sure that they actually exist 


The Relation of the Teacher to Supervising 
Officials, School Committees, and Other Au- 
thorities. 


Co-operation, loyalty, and frankness should 
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characterize the relation between supervisors ard of salary sufficient to keep themse 
and teachers under them. physically fit; to provide for adequate rec: 

The teacher should recognize that in an tion, for professional improvement, for 
honest difference of opinion between herself 
and the principal, the judgment of the prin- The Relation of the Teacher to Persons In- 
cipal is decisive. terested Commercially. 

The teacher should receive the frank, cour The teacher should discourage the ac: 
teous, constructive criticism of supervising ing or soliciting of sample books when t! 
officials as a positive stimulus to better is no serious or immediate prospect 
work, assuming that this criticism is to be change or adoption, or in departments 
held confidential by the teacher and such of study outside of that in which he may 
ficial. teaching. 


pendents, and old age. 


No teacher should appeal to a higher au The profession should unhesitatingl\ 
thority over the head of an immediate su demn teachers’ agencies that encor 
perior until he has made every effort to bring teachers to break their contracts, that 
about a mutual understanding. for the promotion of teachers who ar 
The Relation of the Teacher to the Public. qualified, or who have a record of fai 

In all phases of his work the teacher OF that make recommendations for pos 
should be human in his relations with other 
people and he should not believe that in- Unprofessional Practices. 


tellectuality of itself confers easy superiority. It is unprofessional of the teacher: 


not known positively to be vacant. 


The teacher should do his share along l. To underbid, knowingly, a rival 
with other citizens of the community to fur- der to secure a position. 
ther movements for civic improvements and 2. To take steps toward a position 
moral uplift that he may experience the the place has been declared officially, leg 
broadening and humanizing effect of partici- and conclusively vacant. 
pation in civic affairs; on the other hand, 3. To ask indiscriminately for test 
he should help to educate the public as to nials and recommendations. 
the problems and needs of his profession in 4. To criticize co-laborers or predeces 
a democracy. in the presence of pupils or patrons. S 
The teacher's work should bear tine stamp procedure tends to injure the school a 
of truth and sincerity; there should be no weaken the confidence in which the 
discrepancy between his acts and his words. of the teacher is held by the public 
The teacher should consistently refrain D To absent himself from school, 
from becoming a partisan upon issues which call in or allow the use of a substit 
divide the community. cept for serious illness, or other gray 
The teacher should be glad to place the © sons. 
best educational opportunities the commu 6. To resign without the consent 
nity can afford within the reach of all. board unless his contract provides f 
Teachers should seek to establish a stand lease upon proper notice 





Civics by the Laboratory Metho 


By ANNA M. THOMPSON, Lathrop Trade School, Kansas City 


HERE is a growing demand that the tions, ideas, and ideals in its students 
T schools shall prepare for industry. If Through our course in citizenship, \ 
a trade school should meet this demand endeavoring to inspire a strong feel 
by giving only the kind of training which pride and enthusiasm for our comn 
boys get in industrial establishments, there | state, and nation. 
would be little need for this kind of a school. The interdependence of one’s ow 
Lathrop Trade School is organized not only with that of other members of soci 
to meet the demand for industrial training, stressed. From being merely consume! 
but also to supplement the skill gained students soon grow to be producers 
through shopwork by developing apprecia They are shown that here they lh: 
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unique opportunity to help along the world’s 
work, and they quickly begin to evince a 
sense of civic responsibility. 

It is an accepted fact that training for cit 
ship cannot be achieved whoily through 
mal textbook instruction, but that 
that training must be obtained 


much 
through 
many the 
We have therefore made 


activities and varied, and 


lents activities. 
vs become deeply conscious of the value of 


nized co-operation in community life. 


ist autumn, beginning our course 


the study of the community, the drafts 


upon 


in our classes made us a large map of 
sas City with the 
the Lathrop Trade district 
prises the entire city, each ward is rep 


sixteen wards clearly 
fined. Since 


sented by several boys. 


their 
council, we or 


\fter a 
her visited the 


group of civic pupils and 


real city 
our own and elected a 
These 


rmen made a thorough and careful 


ized a council of 


vor and aldermen. lower house 
sur 
of their respective wards, locating lead 
bill 
hoards, and bad pavements: and they inves 


ted all 


ng gas pipes, trash dumps, unsightly 


other conditions needing 


correc 


\ special meeting of the council was then 
ed by the mayor who delivered an ad 
ss stating the the 
ch was to put Kansas City in ship-shape 
the arrive in 
called for reports of the alderman from 
the 
st reports regarding unsightly and unsan 


purpose ot mecting, 


rder before “Shriners” June 


ward on conditions in his ward. 


conditions embodied constructive sug 
tions for their improvement. 


had been made 
the 


constitution 


\fter a thorough study 
1¢ problems of the city, 
the state 
taken up and studied intensively. De 
held 


various 


proposed 
dments to were 
and the 
Newspaper clip 


were favoring opposing 


tion of ones, 
amendments 
the 
prominent 
When 


commenting on these 
brought to 


ed meetings 


school, and bovs, at 


where citizens 


ned the amendments. February 


“WE CAN NOT be too careful of the 
he dees not adopt them; they are absorbed,” 


matutinal 


26, the day to vote, arrived, the boys were 
quite alert and they talked and worked for 
the adoption of their favorite amendments. 

Just before the classes were ready to study 
the national government, the 
contest was announced. Our 
granied permission to enter the contest, thus 
creating a 
study of the constitution. 
had wrote an 
oration which was corrected, and then it was 
re-written. A constitutional convention 
that the 
studied in relation 
Afterwards a 
in assembly 
were delivered. 


constitutional 
classes 


were 


strong motive for an exhaustive 
\fter 


boy 


much re 
search been done, each 
was 
might be 


setting 


great document 
to the 
patriotic program 
the best 
The school orchestra played 


held so 
historical] 
Was put on 


when seven orations 


national airs, and much enthusiasm was 
created for our form of 
peculiarly American institutions. 

Recently in the 
dent of the U. S.” 
when each of 
ported upon the state of 

The boy 


Daugherty had to metamorphose himself into 


government and out 
CIVICS 
held a 
ten 


Presi 


the 
cabinet 


classes 
meeting 
his cabinet officers re 
his department. 

who was impersonating Mr 
Mr. Stone over night, which of course neces 
sitated his changing his speech to meet the 
The tense state ol 
the 


nite! 


exigency of the occasion 


governmental affairs caused boys to 


the 
velopments. 


watch papers closely for esting de 


Realizing that a directed study of current 


topics is most essential to good civics teach 
that 
but that it is 
civic 


ing, and school is not a preparation 
for life, 
ticipate in 


occurs if at all possible 


life, we actively par 


event when it 


We 


an end to be ob 


every just 


make action 
then, as well as knowledge 
tained. It is not 
stitutes a 
instill in the 
the duty of every 
a constructive part in 
He is taught that we cannot 


it at its highest 


enough to know what con 


good citizen, but we endeavor to 


mind of the 
American 


student that it Is 
citizen to take 
the business of go, 
ernment magn 
form of governn 
1] 


unless all our citizens 


tain our 


efficiency operate 
fully. More 
he comes to see, 
firmly establish 
racy. 


team work and less criticism, 


will strengthen and mor 


our great American demo 


ideals. A boy does not make his ideals, 
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Thomas Jefferson and the Public School 


A Study of Jefferson’s Philosophy of Education and his Opinions Regarding the School in Ré« 
te Citizenship. 


By LOYAL C. MORROW, Principal Penrose School, St. Louis, Mo. 


“And ye shall know 


Motto of the University 


VERY teacher, and in particular those 
engaged in the work of the public 
schools, should have a knowledge of 


the Philosophy of Education which was held 
by Thomas Jefferson. It embodies the prin- 


ciples which form the foundation of the en 
tire system of public education as we have 


it today. When Mr. Jefferson was insisting 
upon these principles, they were by no 
means popular, yet he clung to them with 
religious tenacity and labored undiscouraged 
through many years for their acceptance. 
Public Education was his first and last in 
terest. It is unfortunate that his contribu 
tions in other fields, in which his accom- 
plishments are more readily noticeable, 
should have obscured that which 
ered his chief work and which was without 
doubt of more fundamental importance than 
anything else in the field of public concern. 
It is the purpose of this paper to set forth 
Jefferson's opinions regarding the purposes 
and scope of Education, and to notice briefly 


he consid 


the means by which he proposed to render 


these opinions fruitful in the lives of men. 


In numberless conversations, letters, and 
public addresses Mr. Jefferson expressed his 
freedom as the final goal of 
progress. Both by instinct 
felt just freedom, externally 
coercion, internally ignorance, 


dice, or any form of narrowness which might 


conception of 


human and con 


viction he from 
from preyu 
restrict complete self-realization, was the ul 
timate worthy effort. This be 
lief amounted to an obsession. He wrote to 
altar of 


aim of all 


a friend, “I have sworn upon the 


God eternal hostility 
mind of 


against every form of 
man. A 
statement, but amply demonstrated as sin 
cere by the life of the man made it. 
In 1786 Mr. Jefferson wrote to George Wythe, 
crusade against ig 


law for 


tvranny over the strong 


who 


“Preach, my dear sir, a 
norance: establish and 
education of the common people. Let 
countrymen know that the people alone can 
protect us against that the 
tax which will be paid for this purpose is 
not more than the thousandth part of what 
will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles who 
leave the 


improve the 
our 


these evils: and 


up among us if we peo 


will rise 


the Truth, and the Truth shall make you free.” 


of Virginia, selected by Jefferson 


ple in ignorance.” Here we have the 
ome of Mr. Jefferson's belief that demox 
must rest upon the education of the mas 
that ignorance will forever breed sery 
and that human happiness will be unatt 
able so long as the exploitation of socict 
small classes is any rel: 
whatsoever. No man even perceived | 
clearly or preached more unceasing] 
liberal education, widely disseminated, is 
only foundation capable of supporting 
superstructure of a democratic society 


possible, in 


Previous to the founding of the Unive 
of Virginia, many young men came to ¢ 
lottesville to obtain Mr. Jefferson's a: 
about their reading and to use his lil 
Concerning them, he wrote to Kosciusk« 
advising the course of their reading, | 
deavor to keep their attention fixed upo 
main object of all science, the freedom 
happiness of men. So that, coming to 
a share in the councils and 
their country, they will keep ever in 
the sole object of all legitimate governn 
Thus happiness through freedom is set 
as the final aim, attainable only throug 
Again, writing to Dupont « 
mours, Mr. Jefferson “Enlighter 
people generally, and tyranny and 0 
sion of body and mind will vanish lik 
spirits at the dawn of day. Anothet 
written in 1820, shows his absolute fait 
truth must Reg: 
the newly-founded University of Virgir 
wrote, “This institution wilJ be 
the illimitable freedom of fie human 
For here we afraid to foll 
truth, wherever it lead, nor to t 
any 
combat it.” 
would be entirely superfluous. 

As early as 1776 Mr. Jefferson pla 
fore the Virginia legislature a bill 
more general diffusion of Knowledge 
ing to popular indifference toward pul 
ucation, and to 
owners who wished to avoid 
taxes, the bill was not passed. 


rovernine! 


ucation. 


said, 


prevail over error. 
based 


are not 
mars 
reason is left 
this 


error, so long as 


Comment upon stat 


active opposition ol 
payine 
In 177s 
tempted again to call serious attention 
(Continued on page 288) 
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History of Education in Missouri 


a =. S. 


COLLEGES AND THE COLLEGE UNION. 
HERE is no better evidence of the fact 
that the desire for learning is universal 


T and a natural tendency of the human 
soul than that shown by the early settlers in 
Missouri, in establishing schools of all grades 

ie villages and open country. French 
settlements established schools during the 
ast quarter of the eighteenth century. Im 
mediately following the Louis 

academies offering what is now called 
education into 


purchase of 


idary came existence. 


first located at Ste. Genevieve was char 
| in 1808, George Tomkins, afterwards a 
supreme judge in Missouri, opened an acad 


em) in St. Louis in 1810. Joseph Hertich, a 
native of Switzerland, brought some pesta 
ozzian notion to the new world and opened 
second institution at Ste. 
i815. It became a strong competitor of the 
first established and conducted by dis 

of Lancaster. In 1815, the Catholic 
hishop of the St. Louis diocese, saw the ne 
and 


Genevieve in 


ciples 


schools 
made a trip 

Bishop Du 
oure brought more than a dozen well edu 
ited priests back with him. Among them 
as Father Felix De Andries, who was made 


essity of more churches 
throughout the territory 


to Rome to secure Missionaries. 


and 


pervisor of education among the Catholics 
He founded the first 
tional institution in Missouri in 
wildnerness fifteen south of 
built St. Mary’s Seminary. 
from all the North 
merican Continent came to prepare for the 

sthood. It was authorized to grant de 
es in 1833, the first in Missouri. St. Marvy’s 


higher ed 
ISIS. In 
Ste 


‘ on 
\lissouri. 


miles 
leve, he 


he men parts ol 


ary is still a worthy and unique in 
on at Perryville. It is controlled by an 
called Lazarists, 
Congregation ol 
to educating for 
s students from far 


otherwise known as 


Missions” and is de 
the 


near. 


priesthood and 
and 
er De Andries also did much to 


St. 


pro 
Louis. An academy 
Neil, 


advertised 


education at 


pened there in 1818 by Francois 
Catholic educator. It 

boarding school for young gentlemen. 
t Was christened “St. Louis College” in 1820 
became “St. Louis University in 1829 


existence 


ich 


(has had a prosperous ever 


CARRINGTON. 


since. It early came under the order of Jes 
uits. It expanded rapidly, first into a col 
lege of Arts and theology. 
cal college in 1836 and a law college in 1843. 
It now has a dental college 
finance and commerce. 

\ difference relating to the teaching of 
liberal arts at St. Mary’s Seminary resulted 
in the founding of St. Vincent's College at 
Cape Girardeau in 1842 named to honor 
Saint Vincent De Paul who founded the or 
der of Lazarists at Lazaire, France in 
In addition to the orders of Lazarists and of 
Jesuits, the “Brothers of the Christian 
have very active in all Cath 
Missouri. 


It added a medi 


and a school of 


1632. 


been 
olic educational work in This or 
der is devoted almost exclusively to 
tian education. ISD5, they 
moted higher education through “Christian 
Brothers College” in St. Louis. 
Protestants were content with high 
which work of 
until the middle of 
century. few Missouri 


Schools” 


Chris 


Since have pro 


grade 
academies in college 
rank were about 
the nineteenth The 
ans of English descent who sought a college 
education went to Virginia, New England or 
other Eastern The Baptists, the 
Methodists, the Presbyterians, and the Cum 
berland Presbyterians discussed many ye 
the advisability of establishing colleges un 
der the auspices of their 


some 


given 


Colleges. 
‘ars 


church 
The Baptists were the 
located William 
1849 with about 
endowment, ten thousand of 
given by Dr. William Jewell of ¢ 
bia, for whom the college was named 
the other three 
tions succeeded in locating, 
chartering their colleges 
located at Favette for the 
Westminster College at Fulton for tl 
McGee College, at Co 
Cumberland 


respective 
organizations. first 
to act. They 
at Liberty in 
dollars 


Jewell College 
sSIXtyv thousand 
Which 
was yitith 
With 
In a few vears denomina 
and 
Colleg 
Methodists 


Pres 


endowing 
Centra 
was 
byterians, and 
Mound for the 
These colleges had hardly 
when the Civil War interfered in . many 
students left institutions to the 
army and they rendered conspicuous service 
They came back home in 
colonels 


Presbvterians 
made a beginning 
ING] 
these join 
ISGD as captains, 


and generals and for fort, 


were the leading citizens of our state in bus 
After the 
(Continued on page 290) 


years 


iness and in the professions. war 
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The Essentials of 


By R. W. SELVIDGE, 


Teacher Training 


University of Missouri. 


HE degree of our success in almost any 
undertaking will be determined largely 
by the exactness and accuracy with 

which we state our objectives. General 
statements are entirely inadequate. We 
must know every detail. The manufacturer 
may have as a general objective the building 
of a complicated machine; but the machine 
represents in reality only the assembly of a 
vast number of parts which have been spe 
cific objectives, attained with great care and 
exactness and with a definite understanding 
of the relation of part to the whole. 
So in the training of teachers we must know 
what the specific elements are that make up 
the successful teacher and develop these 
with skill and accuracy. 


each 


The results obtained, measured in terms of 
the development of the students, represent 
the true success of the teacher. We cannot 
measure these until the 
teacher has taught; but the teacher trainer 
needs to know in advance what qualities and 
accomplishments on the part of the teacher 
contribute to the desirable development of 
the students. No very exhaustive study has 
made to discover what these elements 
fundamental 
The near 


results, however, 


been 
are and vet this is the 
thing in the training of teachers. 
est approach to it is the list of points in the 


most 


rating scale employed in some of our school 
Rarely is a definite attempt made 


systems. 
to train teachers in more than a few of these 
points. 

In order to determine just what course the 
training should take it is necessary for us to 
analyze very carefully the vocation of the 
teacher to find out what elements contribute 
to success. This is not a “job analysis,” a 
term used in a flippant and inaccurate man 
ner in connection with vocations, but a gen 
uine vocational analysis. 

Obviously we cannot base such an analysis 
on the teachers’ courses listed in catalogs of 
teacher training institutions. We have no 
means of knowing accurately the content of 
these courses and if we did not know we 
might find it difficult to discover in just 
what way they contribute to the success of 
the teacher. We do know that too often they 
contain only more or less glittering gener- 
alities and fine spun theories. 


The fundamental question is, “What 1 
the teacher be and know and be able t 
in order to be a successful teacher. 

Our ultimate objective must be a si 
ful teacher but our immediate 
must be training in those qualities 
make up the successful teacher. 

It is necessary to have a definite sta 
point. This consists of the requirement 
entrance to training. These minimun 
quirements for entrance might well be 

(a) Good moral character. 

(b) Thorough physical 
with high rating. 

(c) In the median group or above 
telligence. 

(d) General education 
sufficient to 
with success the professional st 

The failure to adhere strictiy to sonx 
standard of entrance has led to much 
of energy on people destined to fail 
they enter the profession. 

In the absence of any careful and 
sive study of the question the followi 
submitted as a list of things a teacher 
be, must know and must be able to do 
der to be successful. It is simply a 
rangement of qualities and a 
plishments most frequently found in tly 
of points on which school systems rat: 


object 


exami 


and 
one to p 


expel 
enable 


those 


teachers. 

QUALITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMEN 
Personal. 

1. General appearance, including cai 
attitude, dress, personal neatness and 

2. Voice, including pitch, quality, 
and clearness. 

3. Health, including 
and care of the body to give the greates 


habits of exe 


sible promise of health. 

4. Initiative and independence in 
nating and carrying out ideas. This s« 
ance is difficult to develop after a st 
has been coddled through fourteen ve 
school but a well directed effort can it 
this ability. 

5. Honesty, including 
ment, sound moral principles, moral « 


accuracy of 


fair-mindedness. 
6. Tact, including adroitness and a 
appreciation of the proper thing to do or s 
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7. Poise, including the ability to control 

nd conceal one’s emotions, to proceed with 
apparent feeling of power and mastery 
iny situation. 

s. Loyalty, including co-operation, an atti 
tude of helpfulness, a hearty support of su- 
perior officers, no gossip. 

Academic. 

The use of Fnglish, spoken as well as 
written, including spelling, writing, pronun 
ation, vocabulary, grammar, ease of ex- 
ssion, conventional forms in letter writ 
+, form in the arrangement of material and 

jility to read with ease and accuracy. 
Academic preparation. This probably 
dequately covered in the first two years 
college work. Additional school prepare 
should be along the 
eral information may readily be acquired 


line of science as 


reading. 

Knowledge of special subject. 
les a command of the information to be 
eht and the skill to be developed. 

The ability to examine and analyze the 
lirements of children and to organize the 
terial of instruction in Way as to 
in a definite aim at a given time. 

The ability to discover and diagnose 
umon physical defects and to give advi 


This in 


such a 


to what to do and to make necessary at 
gements to overcomd the difficulty in so 
‘as possible. 

A knowledge of the contribution of va 
is peoples to our educational system and 


economic, social, religious and _ political, 


kground out of which these elements de 
( ped. 
Professional Interest. 
Professional spirit, including a recogn 
tion of the dignity and service 6f the work, 
gh standards of professional ethics, inter 


as a profession and not 
Opportunities 


st in the professiot 

as a temporary employment. 

nd obligation to develop and improve. Self 
espect and pride in accomplishment. 

Interest in the homes and in the activi 

of the 

if rship or 


means ol 
activi 


community including 


participation in these 


Interest in the lives and in the activi 


of young people inside and outside of 


ol, including means of actual participa 


School Management. 
The physical comfort of students, in 


cluding light, heat, ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements and care. 

2. Cost, arrangement, and care of equip 
ment and supplies. 

3. Mechanical for saving 
4. Methods of maintaining discipline 

dD. Care of reports, records, desk, etc. 
Teaching Skill. 

1. How to state clearly and definitely the 
aims in a given period of instruction. 

2. How to select units suitable for lesson 
periods. = 

3. How to subject-matter 
the interests, abilities, and> needs df the 
class. » sa 

4. How to arrange a method of 
tion suitablé to the subject matter to be pre 
sented. 

3d. How to establish skill or habit and se 
cure 


devices time. 


choose to .suit 


Instruc 


specific, automatic responses quickly 
and permanently. 

6. To distinguish between methods of de 
veloping skill, acquiring information and de 
veloping thought or reasoning 

7. How to stimulite thought and the ne« 
basis for thought. 

8° How to establish 
cient habits of study. 

9. How and when to question. 

10. How to arouse interest in the work 

11. How to handle 
and peculiarities. 

12. Practice in planning and in giving in 
struction. 


essary 


economical and effi 


individual differences 


If these items represent, % any considera 
ble degree, the factors which we believe 
tribute to the success of the teacher it is clear 
that the factors are 
fields of teaching. The amount of training 
in the special field is relatively small. In 
view of this it questioned whethe 
the present 
four year curriculum for every branch of 
instruction is justified. Would it not be bet 
ter to base our instruction 
definite things we believe to be 
the all teachers and 
the instruction in the 
any special features in the organization and 
teaching of that subject 
greatly reduce the 


con 


most of common to all 


may be 


tendency to organize a special 


program on those 
essential to 
success of add to this 
special field and in 
Such a plan would 
teacher training 


cost of 


If such a list as the one just given were 


placed in the hands of teachers in training 
and they were made to understand that these 


things constitute definite objectives in their 
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training, the problem of training would be 
easier and we would get better teachers. 
Many of these factors represent habits that 
should be carefully developed. Personal 
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qualities usually are ignored in our trai: 
but they constitute a very important 
of the factors in the teacher which affect 
development of the pupils. 





A Survey of Science Teaching in Missouri High Schools 


By ORREL M. ANDREWS, Central 


BOUT a year ago the Science Depart- 

ment of the M. S. T. A. decided to ob- 

tain definite information concerning the 
teaching of the the 
state. Early last fall an extended question 
naire out to 515 first high 
schools, with a letter of transmittal signed 
by T. D. Kelsey, Chairman.* We now sub 
mit a summary of one section of the returns 
received, hoping that this will be 
helpful to those who are now charged with 
the more general survey which is to furnish 
data for constructing improved and practical 
curricula for high schools. 
included 45 


science in schools of 


was sent class 


report 


questions 
Agricul 


The questionnaire 
concerning the following subjects: 
ture, Biology, Botany, General Science, Phy 
siography, Zoology, Chemistry, 
and Physics, with to include other 
sciences. The first ten questions dealt with 
class, subject, and school enrollment; num 
length of recitation and laboratory 
Six questions sought information 
on methods of teaching, and reference ma 
terial in library and laboratory. The par 
ticular equipment of laboratories and avail 


Physiology, 


space 


ber and 
periods. 


able supplies and accessories were covered 
Seven bore 
valu 


questions 


of equipment, 


in eleven questions. 
on cost of instruction, 
appropriations for supplies, laboratory fees, 
textbook and manuals. The last ten ques 
tions pertained to salaries and tenure — of 
teachers, their experience, qualifications, and 
graduate study. 

Of the 515 questionnaires distributed, 195 
or nearly 38% of the schools answered. Ot 
the 195 reports only 14 came from the three 
largest cities; hence this survey represents 
conditions in the smaller schools of the state 
as well. Twenty-seven of the 115 counties 
made no replies. 

The 195 schools represented had an enroll 
ment of 38,605, of which 18,343 or 47.5% were 
taking courses in science. The percentage 


*This letter was published in the October issue 


of School and Community 


Hizh School 


and Junior College, St. Joseph. 


distribution of the pupils enrolled — in 
science is given in the following table, w 
the 


each subject. 


also gives number of schools off 
33.3009 110 
19. 9% 154 
16.42% 116 


General Science 
Agriculture 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Physiography 
Physiology 
Biology 

Botany 3.11% 10 
Zoology 1.06% 2 


The replies show that most high 
are offering more than one science, 
of the 195 give but 
that is agriculture in 12 
science in 


one course 


and schools. 


eral 2, physiography in 1, 
physiology, 1. Ninety-two 
thus than 
and a variety embracing fifty-two diff 


combinations of subjects. Thirty-five of 


per cent o 


schools offer more one si 


combinations include agriculture, 33 co: 
9 
oo? 


general science, and 13 include both ge: 
13 of the 


tions contain agriculture and physiog: 


science and agriculture; CO 
while agriculture and physics appeat 
of the combinations. 

38.4%, offer 
12 different 
ds.0% 


20% 


Seventy-one — schools, 
sciences consisting of 
tions. In this 


and physics, nearly 


Con 


Class vive 


apric 
give agri 
and general science, and another 20¢ 
agriculture and physiography, whil 
next combination of 9% is 
and physics. 

Fifty-seven schools offer three scienc 
cluding 18 different combinations, thi 
frequent one agriculture, gt 
science, physics, 40%; general science. 
istry, physics standing next with 10% 

About 15% (28) offe 
sciences, the combination, agricultur 
eral science, chemistry, physics, holdi: 
place (22%), closely followed by agri 
physiography, physiology and physi 


general s 


being 


of the schools 
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combination, agriculture, general science, With prerequisites: 
vsiology, physics. 

Nine schools offer five sciences, the fav 


combination being agriculture, biolgy, 
physics. 


. Physies 


« Physiog 
~ Physiol. 
Zool. 


«oo Chem. 


eral science, chemistry, and 
ee schools offer six and one school 7 of 


% sciences in the list. No prerequisites 
Laboratory Recitation Periods. The pre oh me os - 

ing plan includes two laboratory periods Se 

week and three recitation periods, 92% 


classes being thus conducted, and only 


The total number 
= ject 


of the classes have the combination of 


, Sei. 


laboratory periods per week and. two 
tations. Most of the classes, 86%, have 


~ Physio 
" Physiol. 
> Phy sics 


> Chem. 


+ Bot. 
y Gen 


ble laboratory periods, ranging from) SO 


to 
' 


4) minutes; the single laboratory period 


of the Class enrollment is 


> to 60 minutes is confined to 13% 
sses. In one class the laboratory period 2 25 32 16 2] 13 18 16 
f 


s 115 minutes. 
_—e . Comments: It is evident that 9 veneral 
91% of the classes the recitation period — sejence and agriculture have lai re 


s 40 minutes in length; 40% have 45 min placed courses in the biological sciences 

periods, leaving only 3% with class pe Physics and chemistry are clearly recognized 
vis of an hour or longer. as third and fourth year subjects General 
fhe percentage of schools teaching each Science finds its place in the first year, but 
ect as elective (FE) or required (R) is as agricultural, it appears, has not found a set 


ows: tled position in the high school curriculum 


: hae oe. = my . You have noted that Biology, Botany, and 
i] 33.3 66.6 20 80 39.1 60.9 43.6 56.4 Zoology are offered by very few schools. It 

Chem. Physics IS only by the sincere co-operation of all 
: z= science teachers that a definite program: may 


Physiol. Zool. 
R | R Ek R kK R 


42 72.5 0 100 91.1 78.9 


7 be formulated, which will elevate science to 
year in which each science ts offered — rank with other academic subjects rhe 
different schools reporting appears IN teachers of English, of Hsitory, of Mathemat 


ics, have definite programs in the school cut 


The 
following table 

. ile 4 , *“s *, scorgat ] ’ 
Subject Ist year 2nd year 3rdyear dthyear = !! lum, While Science is relegated to tim 
61 a3 IS and space left. Note that Agriculture, for in 


ilture 68 
| 


a ; > : stance, is offered in any year. Hf we lie 
neral Science 95 5 § 1 definite science program this would not be 
lology . 12 possibile. Science teachers, we miust ma! 
16 fesse 


siography ' 
one 0 ” decided effort for a definite science 
2 2 3 in the new curriculum for high schools 


53 86 
' We have in preparation a summary 
the data on methods of teaching and ec 


Most schools do not have prerequisites for 
ment of scientific laboratories 


nee courses as the following data show: 


He was an exceptionally bold and creative man, and he was a schoolmaster, and that 
is perhaps as near as one can come to a complete incompatibility of quality and condi- 
tions. In no part of our social life is dull traditionalism so powerfully entrenched as it is 
in our educational organization. We have still to realize the evil of mental heaviness in 
scholastic concerns. We take, very properly the utmost precautions to exclude men and 
women, of immoral character. But no one ever makes the least objection to the far more 
deadly influences of stupidity and unteachable ignorance. The heavier and slower a 
man’s mind seems to be, the more addicted he is to intellectual narcotics, the more people 
trust him, as a schoolmaster. He will “stay put.”—H. G. Wells in “The Story of a Great 


Schoolmaster.” 
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Girls’ Clubs in Junior High Schools 


By OLGA ALBERTINE BRIDSTON, 


Critic Teacher, State Normal Training Junior High Sc} 


Dillon, Montana. 


RGANIZATIONS such as Girls Scouts, 

Campfire Girls, and Girls’ Clubs are ap- 

plying in a pragmatic way the theories 
of girl adolescence. At this period of stress 
and strain when the girl experiences a gen- 
eral awakening; when she is filled with con- 
flicting emotions which her adult advisors 
do not understand; when she is neither a 
child nor a woman; it is then that provision 
should be made for a constructive program 
that will direct these creative energies into 
useful citizenship. 

A girls’ club in a Junior High School, if 
wisely organized helps to establish a basis 
of ideals and modes of conduct for future 
womanhood at that crucial period when 
character is formed. The new desires for so- 
cial recognition, for leadership, for emulation 
and for sympathetic appreciation are be 
ginning to assert themselves: and if these 
budding instincts, clamoring for expression, 
are not given careful consideration, they will 
often find an outlet in anti-social, destruct- 
ive, and criminal acts. 

In a well-organized Girls’ Club, opportu- 
nity is given to develop the potentialities of 
leadership and initiative. Correct standards 
of conduct exert more influence in a club 
of their very own than in any other way. 
The tendency to form snobbish groups can be 
diverted into ideals of loyalty for a larger 
group, co-operation and teamwork. Compe 
tition and rivalry can be turned into profit 
able account in helping girls to assume the 
responsibilities of an office. 

Homogeneity is a difficult ideal to attain 
among a hetrogeneous girls. In a 
club there are always fail to 
adapt themselves to the spirit of unity and 
Ideals of social 


class of 

some who 
co-operation. consciousness 
must be cherished by the girls before success 
can be attained. So the club-leader must be 
fully aware that qualities of character must 
be developed, and a new perspective un 
folded before results can be expected. 

In a Junior High School, the girls lack the 


maturity necessary to plan the regular club 


programs, so that duty is incumbent on the 
girls’ director. 
structed according to the needs of the par 


The programs should be con 


As the aim of the club is to 
thru ideals and to train for 


ticular group. 
build character 


social efficiency, the programs must be m 
attractive. It is a noteworthy fact 
within proper limits the average Ameri 


girl welcomes direct talks and discussio: 


on behavior and moral problems. Ther 
only one requirement necessary to win 
good will and the attention of the ave) 
girl, a sympathetic understanding of 
problems. 

In lieu of special talks by one speake 


abstract subjects such as teamwork, lovalt 


courtesy or friendliness, a question-box 
be conducted. 
club to look up stories, poems, or to prep 
talks on the topic to be discussed follow 

a round-table discussion is method 
variation. If interest wanes, pantomi 
original playlets, dramatizations and 1 
ings serve to stimulate responsiveness. 


Choosing groups from 


one 


- 
sical selections are essential for every \ 
balanced program. 

A constitution of a Girls’ Club should 
tain the name, the object, the creed, n 
bership, officers, and committees and the 
ties of each. 

After a few preliminary meetings the 
is ready for organization. The officers 
elected; the standing committees are ap) 
ed. One of the reasons for several com) 
tees is to give as many girls as 
training in assuming a responsibility. | 
of the executive officers is given the su 
vision of a few committees. The presicd 
committee might be the tas] 
looking after the social service and tli 
tertainment; that of the vice-president 
be to supervise the friendship, the pub 
work; that of the 
might have charge of the scrap-book and t 
poster and bulletin board; that of the re 
ing secretary, the improvement and at! 
activities; that of the treasurer, the | 
roll and the personal appearance. 


poss 


assigned 


corresponding secret 


The social service committee discover: 
various talents of the members that « 
utilized in the programs. They report 
of discourtesy; they have charge of an) 
jects that might come under social se! 

The entertainment committee provid 
tertainment on special occasions such 
triotic socials, Mothers 
and like occasions. The friendship co 


programs or 
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tee writes, phones, or sends flowers to girls 
who are sick; shows special courtesy to new 
girls. The improvement committee cleans 
up after school entertainments; inspects lav- 
atories; reports untidiness. The athletics 
committee boosts girls’ athletics, plans a pro 
gram on health, folk-dances and calisthenics 
during the year, and tries to create a spirit 
of good sportsmanship. The honor roll com 
mittee posts names of girls who have made 
The per 
plans one or 


, average of 90% in scholarship. 


sonal committee 


two programs on dress, manners and clean 


appearance 


liness. 
The object and the creed form the basis 
the organization and will gradually be 
come a part of the ideals of every girl if the 
club gains the support and prestige essential 

* success. 

\fter the first enthusiasm of newness has 
subsided, difficulties will begin to 
One of the first enemies to overcome 
structive criticism. Another is 
ousies arising here and there. Dissension is 


the 


appear. 
} 


Is ae 


small jeal 


to be expected, but it should encourage 


leader, for it is a sign of growth. Rome was 
not built in one day; the finer 
social and moral qualities shoot up suddenly. 
The field is seeded first, then garnered. So 
the building up of an organization that 
needs leadership is a slow process. But such 
will help to develop leaders—a 
has disregarded by 


neither do 


a method 
task that 
in the past. 
leadership should be the pastime of every 
true teacher.” 

So, the inspiration, the new ambition wand 
the awakened that a 
ganization will be 
lated into dynamic interests and fresh enthu 


been schools 


“Scouting for elements of true 


imagination girls’ or 


should stimulate, trans 
siasms that will be projected into her school 
work, her home and her community. A vis 
ion of her possibilities will have opened up, 
and futile without 
sessing those qualities of character that have 


she sees her life is pos 


been the key-note of success of great women 
Her dreams of leadership have partly 
realized, and she looks forward to the 


been 
time 
when she “can give service so deep that self 
is forgotten. 





Kansas City Establishes A Teachers’ Saving Fund and Teach- 


ers’ Retirement Fund 


HE TEACHERS of Kansas City for many 
san have persistently worked for the 

establishment of a_ retirement fund. 
I have been the leaders in the d 
for a revision of the State Constitution so 
as to permit boards of education to provide 
such a fund to the end that members of the 
profession might be spared their 
anxiety over the question of a competency 
for old age, and that teachers who because 
might he retired 


manda 


some ot 


of age become inefficient, 


without being deprived, thereby, of a live 
lihood. 

Having failed thus far to secure such a 
change in the Constitution, they have 
adopted a plan which is legal, according to 
their advisors, and which will compel each 
teacher in the system to co-operate in the 


The funds collected from the teachers are 
supplemented by a gift of $50,000 from Mr. 
Wm. Volker, a member of the Board of 
Education. The principal as well as the in 
come of this gift will be used in such a way 
as to give the teachers who are now old in 


the service of the Kansas City schools a r 
tirement fund 


with their term of 


RULES ESTABLISHING A TEACHERS’ 
SAVING FUND AND A TEACHERS’ 
RETIREMENT FUND. 


Creation of Funds: 
1. There shall be established a 
Fund and a Retirement 

The Board of Directors shall 

funds 

Saving 


COTMeHSUral 


Editor. 


more nearly 


service 


Peat hers 
Savings Teachers’ 
Fund. 
act as trustee of 
2. The Teachers Fund 
sist of moneys supplied by the 
September 1, 
the 
salary of 


be and 
said 
shall con 
teachers as 
1924, the 


sum ol 


follows: Beginning 
Board of Directors 
$10 per month from the 
teacher. The fund so accumulated shall be 
invested by the Board of Directors in securi 
ties of the same character as those in which 
the sinking fund established for the payment 
of the bonded the School 
District is required by statute to be invested. 
There shall be added to said fund the inter 
est received by the Board of Directors from 


shall retain 


each 


indebtedness of 
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said securities to the extent of 344% per an- 
num compounded semi-annually. Teachers 
may be excused by the Teachers Advisory 
Board at any time before September 1, 1924, 
but not thereafter, from contributing to said 
fund, on account of prior heavy financial 
obligations. 

3. The Teachers’ Retirement Fund shall 
consist of all interest received by said Board 
of Directors on said securities in excess of 
the interest above required to be deposited 
in said Teachers’ Savings Fund account, and 
the interest on all gifts, bequests and lega- 
cies given to the Board of Directors for said 
Fund, and with any funds that may be 
given by any person to said Fund, which last 
mentioned funds shall be held and distrib- 
uted by the Board of Directors in accordance 
with the conditions imposed by the donor 
thereof. There shall also be added to said 
Retirement Fund all moneys which may 
hereafter be set aside for such Fund by the 
Board of Directors according to law. 


Management of the Teachers’ Savings Fund 
and the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

1. The Teachers’ Saving Fund and the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund shall be under 
the management and control of the Board of 
Directors of the School District of Kansas 
City; provided, however, that a Teachers’ 
Advisory Board shall be chosen by ballot by 
the teachers at the time employed by the 
School District. It shall be the duty of the 
Teachers’ Advisory Board to meet with the 
Board of Directors during deliberations on 
the Teachers’ Savings Fund and the Teach 
ers’ Retirement Fund. The Teachers’ Advis 
ory Board shall not exceed 15 in number 
and shall include at least one member from 
the elementary schools, one from = schools 
other than elementary, one from the admin 
istrative department. 

2. Elections for membership on the Teach 
ers Advisory Board shall be held every two 
vears in the month of May, beginning with 
May , 1924. The term of members of the 
Teachers’ Advisory Board shall be six years; 
provided that the members of the first ad 
visory Board shall determine by lot who 
shall serve two years, who shall serve four 
years and who shall serve six years. All va 
cancies shall be filled by ballot taken as in 
the manner above provided for the election 
of members, and such vacancy shall be filled 


within thirty school days next following s 
vacancy. 

3. The President of the Board of Di: 
ors shall be ex officio presiding officer of 
joint meetings of the Board of Directors 
of the Teachers’ Advisory Board. 

4. The Secretary of the Board of Direct 
of the School District of Kansas City s! 
keep a complete record of all of the prox 
ings of the meetings of the Board of Direct 
and of the Teachers’ Advisory Board. 

5. The Treasurer of the School District 
Kansas City shall be ex officio treasur 
the Teachers’ Savings Fund and of 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund, and shall ¢ 
a bond in such amount as shall be fixed 
the Board of Directors, conditioned for 
faithful performance of his duties as s 
treasurer, which bond shall be approved 
the Board of Directors. The treasurer s 
prepare an annual statement of the Teac! 
Savings Fund and of the Teachers’ Ret 
ment Fund, and present it to the Board 
Directors on the first Monday of July of 


year. Said statement shall be in such fo: 


as the Teachers’ Advisory Board shall f: 
time to time prescribe. 

6. The Secretary of the School Dist 
shall keep two accounts; one designated 
Teachers’ Savings Fund Account anid 
other the Teachers Retirement Fund acco 

7. The Secretary of the School Dist 
shall also keep an individual account 
each teacher in which said teacher shal 
credited with the $10 retained each mo 
out of said teacher's salary, and with ji 
est thereon at the rate of three and on 
per cent per annum. In crediting the t 
er with said interest the Secretary shall 
pound interest semi-annually. 

8. A teacher shall not participate 
Retirement Fund account until afte: 
years of service in the Kansas City S 
provided, however, that in determining 
first fifteen years of service, teachers 
experience elsewhere than in Kansas ( 
schools shall be given credit for tw: 
of the number of years of such service 
Secretary of the School District shall ke 
individual account with those teachers 
are qualified as above provided to part 
pate in said Retirement Fund, and 
teacher so qualified shall be credited s 
annually in said account with his pro} 
tionate share of the interest accruing to s 


t 
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Retirement Fund as above provided, and 


with his proportionate share of my gifts, be 


quests or legacies donated to said Fund as 


above provided. 
Payment of Teachers’ Savings Fund and 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 
1. Each teacher upon leaving the service 
e Kansas City School District, shall be 
ntitled to the total credit in 
Savings Fund the Re 
nent Fund account. 
A teacher when declared by the Teach 
Advisory Board to be totally 
be paid the total sum to his credit in 
of said accounts. 
When a teacher dies during service, his 


sum to his 


account and in 


disabled, 


AND COMMUNITY 2N1 


estate shall be the total sum to his 


credit in both of said accounts. 


paid 


4. When a teacher is temporarily disabled 
for a period exceeding the period of pay al 
lowed for absence under the rules of the 
Board of deposits 
quired to be made, 
Board of Directors 
teacher shall have been replaced on the pay 


Directors, all hereby re 
mav he 


until the 


waived by the 
name of said 


roll. 

> When a teacher is given a 
sence by the Board of Directors, all deposits 
waived 


leave of ab 


herein required to be made, may be 
by the Board of during such ab 
sence, without the the 
and privileges of the teacher in said funds 


Directors 


forfeiture of rights 


The May Festival at Springfield 


OR twelve years the May Festival has 
F been an annual feature of the closing 
activities of the Spring term of Teach 
ers College, Springfield, Missouri. Under 
Professor Briggs, Director 
grown from 


the direction of 


of Physical Education, it has 


a means for the expression of physical grace 


and beauty of movement on a grand scale 
but also an avenue for the display of 
talent, and 


these the 


mu 
imagi 
depart 


dramatic art 
related to 


sical and 
nation as 


ment of English. 


are 





A Glimpse of the Campus—May 


May 


afternoon 


simple dance around a singh pole 
program filling the 
evening and participated in by several 
undred of the students of the and 
It has come to be not only 


and 


college 


training school. 


Festival, Springfield, 1925. 


As a feature of entertainment it has grown 
to be the 
zens ol 


event of the season. The citi 


big 
vicinity. attend in 
the 


enlarge the 


Springfield and 
that 


Briges to 


such large numbers receipts © 


Professor 


scope 


able 
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of the Festival from year to year and thus 
give opportunity for the various organiza- 
tions of the College to participate. 

On the 21st of May the exercises included 
among other things about fifty May poles, 
nearly every organization in the training 
school and college asking the privilege of 
participation in this part of the program. 
The whole program assumed the form of a 
beautiful educational pageant in which 
Knowledge was the leading character and, 
of course, she was the May Queen, too. The 
campus, noted for its natural beauty, was 
the stage. A few days before the program 
Was given it had taken on the air of a 
movie studio being prepared for the produc 
tion of a masterpiece like Robin Hood. 
There were vine-clad castles with turrets 


and towers, battlements, portcullises 
loop-holes; even moat and draw) 


Thousands of lights 


so arranged as to ¢ 


the best effects, costumes and characters 


keeping with the spir 
music expressing the 
all, gave to the page 
seldom attained. 
The lines were wri 
Virginia Craig, head 


English, and are certainly no disappoint 


ment even to those 


‘it of “Air Castles, 
» deeper emotions 


‘ant an artistic q 


tten in verse by De 
of the Department 


who, through inti: 


acquaintance with her, always expect 


work to be of the 
Pageant reflects grea 


very best. The e 
t credit on Prof 


Briggs, the institution, and the comm 


which patronizes anc 


1 appreciates this 


of wholesome and cultural entertainny 





High School Instruction in Rural Schools 


Superintendent of Schools 


By CHAS. A. LEE, State 


ERHAPS there is no desire so often ex 
Pp pressed by country folk as the one to 

give their boys and girls the advantage 
of a high school education, while they re 
main at home under the direction of the par 
ents and the influence of the home. The 
value of a high school education is univer 
sally recognized. If it is not provided in 
the rural community the boys and girls must 
be sent to town to school. This means the 
breaking of home ties, added expense and too 
often, I am sorry to say, a lack of proper 
moral guidance and oversight of the boy 
and girl at this very important period in 
their lives. This desire on the part of coun 


try folk to provide the advantages of higher 
education for their children, while they re 
main at home, has manifested itself in the 


rapidly increasing number of efforts at con 
solidation in the rural districts of the state. 
Already one county has ten first class high 
schools, seven of which are in consolidated 
districts. This desire has also manifested 
itself in a number of cases in the form of 
parents maintaining high schools by private 
subscriptions. Expression was also given to 
this desire by an Act of the last Legislature 
(See Section 15 of H. B. 352) providing for 
the teaching of high school subjects in rural 
schools. 

This desire, which has been given expres- 
sion in sO many ways, to give every country 
boy and girl a high school education, while 


they remain at home 
fluence of parents, 
and it is our firm 
work itself out into 


schools so that eve 


they remain at home, 


‘vy boy and gt 


» under the guiding 
is most commend 
conviction that it 
a system of seco 
.} 


mav have easy 


to a good high school. In our attem) 


bring this condition 


about we must not 


our haste, impose upon our country 


and girls a type of | 
ferior and ineffectivi 


igh school trainin: 


»- and in no way ¢ 


parable to the training provided for 


town boys and girls. 
nection that I wish 
sions and the limitat 
to above. 

House Bill 352 wh 


It is just in this 
to speak of the p 
ions of the Act ref 


ich was passed })\ 


last Legislature provides that instruct 


may be given in the 
in rural schools un 


ninth and tenth 2 
der certain condit 


The Attorney-General has ruled that 


Legislature in this act did not intend t 


up a separate class 


of high schools as 


tinguished from the present classificati: 


high schools provid 


<d for in Section 


Revised School Laws of Missouri, 1919, 


that the Act is in 
11337 Revised Statute 
viding for the classif 


harmony with Sect 
s of Missouri, 1919 
ication of high sche 


That is to say the same rules and reg 


tions applying to otl 
ninth and tenth grac 
ner to these schools. 


ier schools offering 
les apply in like | 
In other words, t! 
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schools in order to be approved must meet 
the requirements of a third class high school. 
With this understanding of the provisions 
and the intention of this Act the State Su 
perintendent has formulated the following 


minimum conditions which such schools 


must meet in order to receive approval for 


the work done in such schools: 


Conditions of Approval: 


At least one separate room must be 


provided for High School purposes. 


2. The entire time of at least one teacher 
must be devoted to the High School work. 

The recitation periods must be at least 

ortv minutes in length. 

The teacher must meet the full re 

irements for teachers of Third Class High 
ools. 

The school must meet the requirements 
rhird High 
rary books, maps, charts, etc. 

Eight High 
rk must be offered, which 
Agriculture. This curriculum must be 

submitted to the State Department of Edu 

ation for approval before it is offered. 
7. No tuition 
in the high 

At least fifteen 
ed in the high school. 

At least forty 
ts must be placed in 
state aid is 

These 


Class Schools in equipment, 


units of Standard School 


one ol must 


can be charged for attend 


school. 
students should be en 
cents of the sixty-five 


the teachers fund 
desired. 
should be 


in communities where the possibilities 


schools established 


ereat for a strong high school in the fu 
I want to 
this 
igh an expression of a 
makeshift. It 
instruction 


quite frankly to the read 
article that this 
most worthy de 


sa\ 
rs of law, 
is at its best only can 
bevond 
that in 
untay 


t provide high school 
ninth 


ction 


and tenth grades and 


given under most 
beheve that the 


Missouri 


must be 
e conditions. I people 


e rural want and 
ntitled to have a 
1 and a first class four vy 
at their children 
ng demanded by 
This 


school as 


sections oj 
first class clementary 
far high school 
may receive a type of 
democ 
little 


can nevel 


our modern 


law nor anv law using the 


the machinery, 


sh this type of education, for the 
n that the little district 


simple 


school Is neo 


more fitted to meet the modern demands of 
education than the oxcart is adequate to 
meet the demands of modern transportation. 
Not only is the little district school inade 
quate as an agency of high 
tion but there is danger 
effort to make it 
vided in this Act we may greatly reduce its 
efficiency as an 
ucation. The rural teacher today more 
than he can possibly do. When I taught 
in the rural schools of this state I had thirty 
three which I met in 330 minutes. 
In other words I met a the 
lesson and called up another class every ten 
minutes during the day. Conditions are not 
different today. It is apparent that 
when this overworked asked to 
divide his time between elementary and high 
the work will be 


Instruc 
that in 
purpose as pro 


school 
grave our 
serve such 
agency of elementary ed 


has 


classes 


class, assigned 
very 
teacher is 


elementary 
high 


school work, 
slighted the 
poorly Not 


in the development of 


work will be 
but 


schools In 


school 
this, 


high 


and 


done. only experience 
our 
strong tendency to 
the 


high 


towns has shown a very 


neglect the elementary school and placs 
attention on the 

important as the 
we cannot afford to develop it at the expense 
of the elementary The 
the where all 
must the 
first and 
consideration We 


school to 


major effort and 


school. As high school is 
elementary 
the 
best 


must 


school. 


school is school children 


go, and we make it 
It is of 
first 
to cripple our elementary 


possible 
lmportance receive 


our cannot afford 


provide 
school instruction in 


a slip-shod high 


ninth and tenth grades 
A Sound Foundation. 


Let us not be deceived, the 


can 


oniv wav we 


provided adequate instruction in the 


elementary school and in the high school for 
girl in the 
a larger unit. It can 
through our rural district. 
gress, local, state and national awaits 
this stat 
people 

imaree 
‘aith to 


educa 


every boy and state is through 


school never be done 


school Our pro 
a full 
realization of the truthfulness of 
ment on the oul 


We 


enough to provide, 


part of all ol 
local 


first, sufficient we 


must have a school unit 


insure adequate financial support of 


heient number of children 
interest in the 


moni iW 


second, sut 


tion: 


to insure wholesome school 


activities and e instruction: third, 


a sufficiently large number of school pa 


insure able leadership in educa 


fourth, 


trons to 


tional matters, and community a 
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tivities and social conditions which will at 
tract and hold people in the community. 
The above conditions are not impossible 
of realization. In my opinion, we can have 
local unit for education in the rural 
through aconsolidation. 


such a 
sections of Missouri 
I can see no other means of bringing about 
local unit for the administration of 
public education. There Missouri 
rural schools having an average daily 
attendance of fewer than twenty-five; 799 
districts having an average daily attendance 
than instances 


such a 
are in 


“y“tDL 
2 4 


of fewer ten, and in some 


AND COMMUNITY 


the average daily attendance is as low 
one or two. In most of these 5624 
if they were consolidated the |: 
units, the people are paying enough 1 

to provide not only an elementary educat 
four-year high educatio 
There is plenty of wealth in rura! 


seh 


into 


but a school 


well. 
souri to provide first class high schoo 
struction for every and girl if we 
organized for the expend 
of that wealth. Country people must rr 
that their way through organiz 
co-operation and consolidation. 


bo 
economical 


out is 





The Music Master of Springfield 


F music has charms, then R. Ritchie Rob 
I ertson, Music Director for the public 

schools of Springfield, Missouri, certainly 
charmed life, for his is a life filled 
He is responsible for the music 
fourth pop 
under have 


bears a 
with music. 

of Missouri's 
ulation, and 
attained a rank 
point of music appreciation. 


point of 
may 


city In 
direction 
the first 


his 


nearer place in 


PROFESSOR R. R. ROBERTSON 


Professor Robertson has 


for 


For eight 
lived in Springfield, and 
Springfield has been developing a most re 
music and ability in its 


Robertson's di 


years 
eight vears, 
markable sense of 
execution. Under 
rection, she now boasts a 
band, all under twelve vears of age: a junior 
boy scout band from twelve to fifteen years 
band, fifteen to 


Professor 


midget bov scout 


of age; a senior boy scout 


Molay ba 
band: 


years of age: a De 


eighteen 
Shrine band; a Commandery 
phony orchestra; a high school band: ; 


school symphony orchestra; a chorus « 
clubs; and St. Paul 
The quality of work 


glee 


two 
phony orchestra. 


voices: 


various organizations ma 


the fact that the high scho 


by these 
jndged by 
chestra won a state championship in 

test in Columbia. The boy band 
first place in the State Fair contest, a: 
De Molay band received highest hoon 
the State Conclave held fall. 1 

chestra has a repertoire of 175 selecti: 
the best music. All of these s 
tions the 
taboo, for 


scout 


last 


class of 
plaved in p 
Robertso 
main objecti 


orchestra has 
Jazz is Professon 
lieves that the 
music work is to familiarize the student 
the this 
familiarizing the public with it also. 


one of 


best music and, of course, 


He believes that contests may have a 
the music befor 
public and giving _ it extra. pul 
which a contest carries with it, but his 
toward the emplhas 

Perhaps the fact 


value of 
the 


in setting 


is never directed 


winning a contest. 
he has won so many 
ing his students with the spirit of 
rather than with the spirit of the « 
Professor Robertson's life, one of 
tional interest, recently 
Miss Catherine Ware and published 
Springfield “Leader”. He was born it 
land, the son of a shoemaker, whic! 
he endeavored to learn as a boy. O\ 
in the where t! 
black-hboard, w! 


is due to his sat 


Was sketcli 


mantle shop 


worked, was a 


piece 


long 
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father and son used as bulletin boards are it since, although he has made several at 

nowadays used in the halls of many of our tempts to do so. 

schools and colleges, except that this board, While yet a lad, he was made conductor 

instead of having its space devoted to news = of the band of the little village in northern 

clippings, hand bills, and various announce Scotland. Later he became choir master in 
ts, became pasted over with bits of a nearby town where the congregation ob 
vy, philosophy, aphorisms, and epigrams — jected to the use of any musical instruments, 











Boy Scouts Band 


ch had been clipped from the current and the choir had to cateh the piteh by tl 

odicals and pasted on the face of the aid of an old-fashiened tuning fork. In the 
utl. It is quite likely that “young meantime he was encouraging other organi 
hev” devoted more time to reading and = zations of bands and choirs and orchestras 
morizing these bits of philosophy than and writing plays and operettas. He has 
did to improving the quality of the work spent some time as a traveling musician 
ch he did on shoes. His success, he at with concert companies and orchestras, and 


ites in part, to one of these aphorisms it was while engaged in this Kind of work 
ch he adopted as a sort of creed. It is that his health broke down and he was ad? 


» to the world the best vou've got, and = vised by a= pliysician to emigrate to 


vst Will come back to vou. warmer climate. From Scotland he ca 


High School Orchestra Which Won the Recent State Contest 


Master Ritchie soon decided that his best to Louisiana, and while there, he deter 
in the realm of music and not as a mined to keep away from music and took 

oemaker. He says he can not remember up other lines of work. However, his talent 
time when he could not read music. soon became known, and he was pressed 
father and mother were musical in a_ into the leadership of the choir and soon 

nall town, old country way, and he was’ found himself traveling again giving con 
‘rr away from music during his child certs and trying to raise money for the ben 
i, nor has he been able to stay away from efit of the local church 
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His interest then took him to Paola, Kan- 
sas, where he was successively engaged as a 
clerk in a grocery store and manager of a 
department store. Here again he made his 
effort to stay away from music and again 
found it impossible. At Paola, his musical 
ability became so well known that he was 
called from there to Springfield in 1916 to 
take charge of the public school music, a 
position which he has held to the present 
time. 
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not imagine how it has been done. 

writing the story of his life, Miss Cathe 
Ware records the following as indicati) 
the wide spread interest that has been ta 
in Mr. Robertson's work: “From s 
states and from far off New Zealand 
have come asking information regar 
boys’ bands. The these let 
are one of his chief pleasures and miu 
into the formation of 

will probably neve: 


answers to 


his time 
bands which he 


goes 





High School Band. 


Mr. Robertson says that when he came to 
Springfield, he found the place saturated 
with jazz (or ragtime as it was then called). 
He realized then that a demand for better 
must be created. By eight years of 
feels that he has 
demand. With long hard 
with infinite patience and 
with ability to discover musical ability and 
talent in any child, Ritchie Robertson has 
brought the children of Springfield to the 
point where they call for the very best music 
of their own the people of 
Springfield have come to know and appre 
ciate this sort of 

In speaking of his success Mr. Robertson 
can 


music 


work, he such a 


work, 


created 
hours of 
understanding, 


accord, and 
music. 


says, “It has surprised me myself. I 


And when the super-producer (the teacher) is properly paid, so that the master mind 


is attracted to the profession, what new ambition is he to instil into his pupils? 


Flattering offers, laden with financial }) 
ise, make up another part of his mai 
heart 


boys and ¢ 


work here and his 


his Springfield 


he loves his 
with 
own 


here 
His future his 
seem to mean little to 
quote him again, “It would be mighty 
to get away from Springfield. They 
treated me royally here, particularly 
I don't know 
rejoicing 


monetary s 
him an 


and 
very 


many small courtesies. 
what it 


let the pay come later, because it does « 


is best to go our way 


which is merely another phrasing 


creed on the mantle piece scrap book, *‘ 
the world the best you've rot, and t! 
back to you.” 


will come 


The 


children of the poor are naturally taught to earn their living, but no distinction is made 
between the actual production of wealth and the transference of it from others; in fact, 
to get rich with the least possible exertion is the ambition inculcated in the schools. The 
necessity for work is obvious, but the dignity of creation is ignored, which is hardly sur- 
prising when teachers themselves believe that wealth is due to trade, and fail to recognize 


the fact that from production alone arises the well-being of 


Real Wealth of Nations.” 


humanity.—Hecht, in “The 
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Jefferson City Takes Most Progressive Step in History 


CHOOL Building bonds to the amount of 
“ $400,000 were voted by the citizens of Jef 
an election held for that 
13. The bouds car 


to 3B4Y 


ferson City in 
pose on Tuesday, May 
| by a vote of 2488 “for” “against 

decisive victory at a time when retrench 
it seems to be the slogan of the people 


erally is a remarkable tribute to the 
ressive spirit of the people of our Capital 


pro 
City and a compliment to the leadership of 
Superintendent W. M. Oakerson who has had 
charge of the schools for the past six years. 


The co-operation of all interests and on 


ganizations was a feature of the campaign. 
Mr. Hugh Stephens, Chairman of the School 
Bond Committee, states that much credit is 


ALTERNATION 


ternation of high school subjects by years 
it permissibk This is a very 
ngement by which small 
to give more units ol 
ment and qualifications of 
entitled them to give 
However, alternation by 
re there is little or no content 
racticed as an expediency 
cond and third high 
and vocations in the ninth grade and world 
tory in the tenth grade, and general .science 
1 the ninth grade and agriculture in the tenth 
may be alternated In a first high 
American history in the eleventh grade 
American problems in the twelfth grade 
English in the eleventh grade and English 
* twelfth grade may be alternated In 1924- 
the study in the upper grade should be of- 
and in 1925-1926 the study in the lowe! 
le should be offered For example, in alter- 
ting American history and American  prob- 
the American problems should be offered 


tory 
high se have 
work than their 
their teaching 


unsatistac 


hools 


studies 
sequence may 
For example, 


schools citizen- 


subjects o1 


class 


class 


. 1924-1925, This plan of alternation will re 
' mind the teaching load and will enable the su- 
The ntendents of small first class high schools 
made levote half of their time to supervision 
n fact, Transcripts. 
| Official transcripts of superintendents and high 
. The ol teachers should be on file in every high 
y sur- chool in the state. The inspectors will call for 


ognize e transcripts and they will be considered 
“The ne of the factors in examining each school. 
n addition the transcripts of all elementary 


hers in teacher-training schools should be on 


due to the part played by the Parent-Teach 
er Association, labor organizations, Knights 
Modern Woodmen, Securit 
Benefit Association, Rotary, Kiwanis and va 
rious other The 
in which the heaviest negro vote is polled 
showed the strongest ratio of the voters fay 
oring the bonds for while it carried by from 
three to fourteen to other 
wards its was IS to this 


of Columbus, 


elvic organizations. ward 


one to one om 


majority one in 
ward. 

According to the Capital News the carry 
this will mean that Jef 
City high 
building, a improved 


msstle 


bond 
will 


ing of 


ferson have a new school 


junior college and 


ward schools 


INSPECTOR ELSEA ANNOUNCES DATES 
FOR AUGUST PLAN MEETING. 


Kirksville, Mo 


rintendent 


Scott 


810 EF 
Dear County Supe 
I shall 
and afternoon sessi 
ings on the date listed after your 
Callaway \ucust 
Scotland 
Chariton 
Lincoln 
Pike 
falls 
Knox 
Schuyler 
Monro 
Shelby 
Macon 
Sullivan 
Putman August 
Clark . August 
Boone ate Not Cer 
Montgomery August 
Howard \ucust 
Marion August 
Linn 29th and 
Adair \ugust 
Warren September lst and 
\udrain September 
Lewis September 
St. Charles September 6th 
Randolph ‘ September 12th 
In most of the counties the county superin 
tendents have planned to have the morning ses 
sion of this meeting for the teachers of the 
county and the afternoon session for the 
board members and the teachers I think this a 


with you both the mor 
your August Plan M 
\ eountys 


plan to he 


m ot 


Sth ar 
August 
August 
\ugcust 
August lith 
August 15th 
August 161! 
August 18th 
\ugust 19th 
August 20th 
\ugust 21 
August 


Aucust 


oth 


school 
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possible 
out this 


wherever 


splendid idea and hope that 
will carry 


every county superintendent 
plan. 

I would like to 
to both the teachers and to 
members when | attend this meeting, I shall 
send out later suggestions for the August Plan 
Meetings. These will be suggestions only. I 
think you will have a more definite idea of just 
what the program should be in your county. 

Some of the topics which I wish to discuss at 
these meetings are as follows: 

How to be a successful teacher! 

What the supervisor expects of the teacher. 

How to sell the school to the community. 

High Schools for very boy and girl. 

Why better rural schools. 

The cost of an education. 

Classification of Rural Schools. 

The relation of the State Department to 
public schools, 

County Demonstration work. 

Plan for the coming year. 

The work of the teacher, school 
department, pupils and patrons. 

The Course of Study. 


of talking 
board 


pleasure 
the school 


have the 


the 


board, state 
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I was proud of the County Superintendent 
Northeast Missouri at the Superintendent's « 
vention recently held in Jefferson City, 
county superintendent being present. This 
better showing than that made by any 
Teachers College District. 

I am well pleased with the work of the ( 
Superintendents and the way you have co 
ated with the State Department in the 
year.. I do not believe that any other Di 
has made so good a showing as has the N 
east Missouri District during this time 
State Department as a whole is very prou 
the Northeast District and of the showing 
made this past year. 

[I am also glad to note that Northeast M 
District ranks first in membership to th 
Teachers’ Association, 94.9%. That is fine 
make it 100% next year. I know that you 
do your part. 

Looking forward with a great deal of pk 
to our work together, for the coming year, | 

Very sincerely your, 
A. F. ELSEA 
Rural Supervisor, Northeast Dist: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 272.) 


urgent need for public schools, again unsuc- 
cessfully. In 1795 he favored the transfer of 
the entire faculty of the Swiss College, of 
Geneva, to Virginia. While serving as Min- 
ister to France, Mr. Jefferson had given close 


study to European schools and methods of 


education. He felt that the college at Geneva 
was the best in Europe, basing his judgment up- 
on the liberal spirit of that institution. His de- 
sire to bring the faculty to America shows his 
earnest wish to secure the best that could be 
found. His plan was abandoned, largely be- 
cause George Washington felt that the impor- 
tation of foreign professors would be inexpe- 
dient, especially when these teachers were “at 
variance with the popular party in their own 
land.” Others thought the scheme hazardous and 
expensive. After five years, in 1800, we find Mr. 
Jefferson, undiscouraged, writing to Dr. Priestly, 
an eminent scientist from England, the follow- 
ing: “We wish to establish in the upper dis- 
trict of Virginia, more central than William and 
Mary College, an University on a plan so broad 
and liberal and modern as to be patron- 
izing with the public support, and be a tempta- 
tion to the youth of other states to come and 
drink of the cup of knowledge and fraternize 
with us.” In 1803 he wrote to Professor Pietet 
of Geneva College.” I have still and constantly 
in view to propose to the legislature of Virginia 
the establishment of a good seminary of learn- 
ing on as large a scale as present cireum- 
stances would require or beat But as yet no 
favorable moment has eccurred In the mean- 
time I am endeavoring to secure materials for a 
good plan. With this view I am asking the 
favor of you to give me a_ sketch of the 
branches of science taught in your college, how 
they are distributed among the professors; that 
say, how many professors there are, and 
what branches of science are allotted to each 
professor, and the days and hours assigned to 
each branch. Your successful experience in the 


worthy 


out 


is to 


valuable 
Com} 


distribution of business will be a 
to us, who are without experience.” 
confidence that his efforts were to be success 
and the willingness to use the best pract 
knowledge of others are here shown. Quotat 
might be continued indefinitely showing that 
Jefferson’s absorbing aim, the establishmen: 
a great school which. would allow the 
choice of study and the most complete 
of research in scholarship, was never fo1 
ment abandoned. Opposition and _ indift 
failed to weaken the tenacity or discouras 
hope with which he clung to his faith 
Finally, in 1818, the legislature pass« 
approving the establishment of a Universit 
appointing a commission of twenty four 
bers, with Jefferson as chairman to de 
the branches of learning which should b 
the number and description of the pro 
ships, and to formulate provisions for 
and governing the University. The 
made a study of the matters d 
it. Its report, written by Mr. Jeffs 
mitted to the legislature on August 4 
was accepted, and his long-cheri 
came a legal reality on January 25, 181 
report of 1818 contains Mr. Jeffe 
losophy of Education, summarizing his 
tions and reflections of forty vears It 
in tangible form the lifelon 
and practical philosopher, whose whole a 
had come to be the advancement of hun 
fare. Therefore we quote from it 
“The objects of primary education 
its character and limits. These objects w 
“To give to every citizen the informat 
needs for the transaction of his own bu 
“To enable him to calculate for hims 
to express and preserve his ideas, his 
and accounts, in writing. 
“To improve, by reading, his 
ulties. 
“To understand his duties to his neighb 
country, and to discharge with compete: 
functions confided to him by either. 


close 


rson, 
hed 


rson 


vision of 


morals 
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» know his rights; to exercise with orde! 
justice those he retains; to choose with 
etion the fiduciagy of those he delegates; and 
tice their conduct with diligence, with can- 
and with judgment 
nd. in general, to observe with intelligence 
faithfulness all the social relations under 
1 he shall be placed.’ 
talk a great deal today of Education for 
nship. Has anyone improved upon Mr. Jef- 
n’s statement of the idea in the last sa- 
auoted? 
e report goes on to outline the purposes of 
education, but the limited scope of this 
precludes further quotation. However, there 
f passage which every educator should 
ure among his cherished possessions It 
“Education generates habits of application, 
ler. and the love of virtue: and controls 
force of habit, any innate obliquities in our 
organization We should be far, too, from 
liscouraging persuasion that man is fixed by) 
iw of his nature at a given point, that his 
rvement is a chimera. and the hope delusiv« 
ndering ourselves wiser, happier. or bette 
vur forefathers were As well might it b 
that the wild, uncultivated tree, hitherto, 
nz sour and bitter fruit only, can never 
to yield better; yet we know that 
ng art implants a new tree on the sav: 
<. producing what is most estimable both 
nd and degree Education in like manne 
ts a new man on the native stock, and 
nature was vicious and 
l wortl 


oves what in his 
rse into qualities of virtue and socia 
nnot be but that each generation succeed 
» all the knowledge acquired by all thos 
eceded it, adding to it their own acquis 
nd discoveries, and handing the mass down 
ecessive and constant accumulation, must 
ce the knowledge and well being of mar 
d infinitely, as some have said, but 
and to a term hich no one can fix 
”" Very few ind have defined the 
ind compreh 


ptimistic faitl 


immarize, 
ch actuated 
ts behalf. we 
An University 
and modern as 
Poort.” and again ’ 
form of tyranny human n 
i great deal liberality n 
esv when it b'v champions 
terson as m ’ from 
For here w 
herever it m ad 
so long as reason : ft fi t mm b 
would be interesting to know ho many) 
tlons in America ! permitting 
of opinion at the time 
called an individualist 
cts of education 
vith intelligence and 


elations under which 


m as regarding the 

fundamental. Cx tant growth 

igher and bette i more help 

n societv, w: } ideal To fix 

ead over the words beginning, “Educ 
manner, engrafts a new man on the na 
«k, and improves what in his nature as 
and perverse into qualities of virtue and 
worth.” He continues to speak social in 
“we and its transmission ‘handing the 
lown for successive and constant accumu- 


la 
in 


tion, must advance 


g of mankind 


can fix and foresees 


fr 


the 


a 


conception 


as he learned the truth about 
would contribute to 
ym to the rate of his inward development 
yf mind 


th 


restricted freedom  < 


sine-qua-non of completes 
w: 


re 
in 


atiwitieieer! SVioawal 
aching in possibilit 
gz toward it these 


the common 


ies 


self 


hundred 


likely to realize it entire 


to 


come 
It is interesting 
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this ideal was to he 
subsequent developn 
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comprehensive plan for 
i eacl 
five 


in 


ca 
TT! 


‘fferson’s bills of 1 


to ten districts ans 
ch of which was te 
1e details embrace 
1 An elementary 


hundred, giving 


citizen instruct 
mon arithmetic 
\ college in 
languages 
arithmetic 
placed a co 
inhabitant 
complete e« 


selected childre 


ol 
luc 
have indicated 
any pronounce 
correct dispo 
\ University 
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but the 
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“A popular government without information, 
or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue 
to a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both. 
Knowledge will forever govern ignorance.” 

These two quotations alone are sufficient to es- 
tablish Thomas Jefferson as the father of De- 
mocracy in the deepest sense of the term 

Mr. Jefferson's passion for liberality found 
full expression in his organization of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. A statement of the cardinal 
principles of that instituion reads like a mental 
and spiritual declaration of independence. It is 
not surprising that its founding was one of the 
three things which Mr. Jefferson into his 
own epitaph. Space limitation forbids any state- 
ment of those principles here, but one or two 
comments by others may be noticed Mr. Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie wrote, “It fulfilled Jefferson’s no 
ble conception of the place of a University in a 
democratic society. It was our first real Uni- 
versity. It is the most democratic of American 
colleges in its organization.” Schouler, in a Life 
of Jefferson says, “Vicissitudes shared by Virginia 
herself have kept this institution perhaps 
from making its impression felt throughout 
the Union; but the oldest and richest of Ameri- 
institutions have, in later times, enlarged 
spheres of activity upon a similar model. 
ideas which Jefferson’s University 


wrote 


ca’s 
their 
All the strong 
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put in force for the first time upon Am« 
soil remain to this day as the founder fixed 
‘ In matters of higher education, Jeff 
as a close student of comparative system 
an adapter to the American age, was muc! 
ther in advance of his time than in politic 
hence his fame in that respect has com 
rapidly, but it will come at last.” In the \W 
Work of July, 1921, occurs the following 
to show how Mr. Jefferson's philosophy o 
cation as social borne fruit 
of the proudest historic 
tion is that more than half of the 22.600 
who passed through its halls have gone into 
Could Mr. Jefferson hav 
would surely have had 


service has 


boasts of this 


lic service.” 
this record, he 
ward. 

We cannot follow 
teresting to trace the influs 
Monticello” upon our public and private 
tions of learning. The purpose of thi 
was to note his influence on publi 
We have found that his lifet devotion 
the cause of freedom, that he was untirin 
pursuit of his vision even unto the e) 
that at the close of a rich in se 
could well have said, with the Apostle | 
have finished my course, [I have ht 
fight I have kept the faith.” 


further It would 


nee of “th 


long lift 


Toug! 
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(Continued from page 273) 


the Cum- 
located in 
hard by 
College 


colleges slowly revived. Most of 
Presbyterian churches were 
districts. Farmers were hit 
1873. In that year McGee 
suspended. Fifteen years later its successor was 
established at Marshall and christened Missouri 
Valley College. It was fostered by the synods 
of four states, hence was not exclusively a Mis- 
souri institution. Westminster College was the 
leading institution at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Dr. S. S. Laws came to its presidency in 
1855 and continued for six years. He was young, 
scholarly and a wise administrato1 His great 
work at Westminster paved th way to his 
presidency of the State University in its forma- 
tive period in the and 80's Westminster 
was also fortunate in having that great 
pher and preacher, Nathan L. Rice as president 
for many years following the Civil Wat He o1 
vanized the college on the department plan used 
at the University of Virginia and secured a 
strong faculty of the best men to found south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. The spirits of Laws 
and Rice influence 
Westminster. Central College 
had very similar experience. W hile 
worthy institution from the be 

did not com« its own until 

drix became 1878 

M. Marvin never 
Central College, 
and maintaining it. 
Bishop Marvin and H 
affairs. 

William Jewell i 
ried vicissitudes ) eareel From 
1892 it stemmed adversities, but always held 
high standards, Dr. J. P. Greene became presi- 
dent in 1892 and from that year it has greatly 
prospered. It -is perhaps today the leading 
church college in the state. These three colleges 
have grown in strength and influence and are 


these 
berland 
the rural 
the panie of 


70’s 


phisolo- 


still passing events at 
started slower but 


it va i 


into 
president in 
had faculty 
had much t 
influer 


ndrix 


more 
1867 to 
T 


among the strongest small colleges in 

In 1895, “The Committee of Nine” of t] 
Teachers Association fixed the minimum 
tive endowment for a college at one 
thousand dollars and thereby hangs a ta 
Cumberland Presbyterians determined not 
establish their college with less than 
thousand productive endowment This 
complished by 1888 and three of the “Com: 
of Nine” had taken active part in raisi 
endowment. By the union of Cumberlan 
the Presbyterians, Missouri Valley becam 
ular Presbyterian College 
established 
good college for neat 


with a 


State University was 
was only a 
It had to contend 
rainst “A Godless Institution.” It 
to add a School of Agriculture in 1870, o 
in 1871, and of Law and of Medicin« 
From this time it began to function a 
versity. It has became in fifty ye 
America’s great universit compa! 
schools and colleges 

Washington Universit 
granted its first 
a college of 
it added its law 
was organized in 
became a depnartm 
in 1892 The Missouri Med 
St. Louis Medical 
came the Medical Schoo 
sity in 1899 which laid th 
greatest medical 
unlimited resources 
1924, tockefeller has « 
endowment for research 
medicine. His last gifts 
fifty thousand for maternity) 
dred thousand for prever 
World’s Fair in St. Louis 
beginning of a new era in 


Our 
but it 
years. 
dice a 


stron 


degre 
arts and 
school 
1869, 


College 
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Washing 
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school 
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Their expansions have been ing for the articu 
twenty with the University 
leges and 


universities 
ictory, if not 
Washington in its nev 
ngs near Forest Par 
ductive endowments, 
to equal the best on this continent 
has not equipment and money equa 
other state unive ities but it is rich in 
revising coul 


nd moral forces Missourians have been ! 
to respond ] appropria- and laborato 


the or large 
due, no doubt predisposition to look to high schoo 
outcome before committed T! three ible «e 
s indeed fortunate in its having two among Missouri 
so well prepars o do resei .and grat became presidet 
| work Again tw } ind Dr. W. G 
ed men have been illed lire the University 
Dr. Stratton Brooks at vd ! installed 
t ri \ 


t Hadley at W sou 


marvelous, in the 
y buildings and sur- 
has the equipment, much large 
the faculty and the higher instructi " 

Mis- church schools This me 
to the smaller col es, but 


t 


as 


sponse trom hools 


hoo i 


nstitution known a *hi ian n sit \ caught 
ated at Canton in 185 was litth ore secured 
Junior Collee ! i t veg Union in 
received some endowmonet 
C ‘ Stockton C 


sociation 


itis name to 
now recog dard 


he best endow 


are SIX men 


yet name 


gS ‘ame 
inique history 
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the 
the bes 
The M 
t ite Central, 
them te ontinu é ! William 
SS notable i Colle illed ; ‘ Washinet« 
nal need meet all 
ition was uly 1 enized mittee of né 
Ts he ssociation in 1887 Tarkio, Centra 
Laws, then esident f the ; 
secured the opt 1 a resolution ask- 
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eliminating secondary work, but many who 
fought against the standards finally accepted the 
situation and worked out what is now known 
as Junior College, which designates an institution 
that offers the first two years of college work 
and may, or may not, offer the last two years 
of secondary work. While Junior College was 
first applied to colleges for women and accepted 
to relieve them of some embarrassment relating 
to endowments, equipment and secondary work, 
it has come to be thought of as an institution 
filling a unique and necessary place in a system 
of education. The universities began forty years 
ago to eliminate secondary denartments and to 
encourage the organization of public high schools, 
will they now begin to eliminate the Junior 
College subjects and encourage the organization 
of Junior Colleges as parts of the public school 
systems. This is a logical outcome, for the aver- 
age high school graduate is two years younger 
than he was a generation ago. There are both 
educational and economic reason for keeping six- 
teen to eighteen year old boys and girls two 
year longer within the home environment. It 
will also improve standards in the universities. 


sO 


There is need for another “Committee of Nine” 
to define terms anew, to designate the first six 
years of public school as “elementary,” the next 
four as “junior high,” the next four as “senior 
high” or as “junior college” and last two years 
below graduate as “senior college.” The trend 
is strong in that direction. It will not be difficult 
to make all necessary adjustments. 

At the opening of the new century, every thing 
was set for rapid changes in school situations. 
The church and endowed colleges joined in the 
demand for higher academic standards in the nor- 
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as well as in all institutions 

At that time there were mor 
sixty institutions called colleges. The n 
has been reduced to fifteen standard « 
and eighteen junior colleges. There are, » 
a half dozen others not yet up to. st 
Many so-called colleges closed their door 

There have been many changes in subj 
fered. English language and literature h 
given the leading requirement in practi 
colleges. History and social sciences have 
ed large attention. Physical and bi 
sciences have called for extensive equipm: 
every college now has three or more wel 
ped laboratories. Most colleges have o 
strong departments of education—hbett« 
the university had a quarter of a centu 
Some of them have been adjusted to th 
to vocational teaching Christian college 
rendered Missouri high and conspicuous 
and have a right to claim part in our edu 
planning and a real place in our educatio 
tem. 

Only state or 
take a leading part in 
or vocations. In the 
perimentation only heavily endowed or st 
stitutions can enter. So long there 
ligious denominations there will be demar 
a type of Christian education that can ht 
only in Christian colleges The state ha: 
encouraged such colleges by granting ch 
exempting property and endowments from 
tion and by extending certain privileges t 
graduates. The state recognizes them as 
gral parts of the state’s system of educatio: 
is hoped that such relationship may lons 
tinue. 


mal schools, 
college work. 


endowed institut 
preparing for prof 
fields of research 
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Pedagogic Punches 


By FRED 


the to» is usually in the habit of 


bottom of things. 


The man at 
going to the 


Some folks who might shine in the footlights 
get lost in the darkness trying to get in the spot- 
light. But of course these are not school people. 


pupil should 
the teacher.” 


And this one should st*-k: “The 
be immersed in the personality of 
Here are three magic words for the use of 
school superintendents and principals, and indeed 
for any one exercising administrative authority: 
ORGANIZE, DEPUTIZE, SUPERVISE 

A stated statistician states in a tatement 
that twelve out of every one hundred English 
letters on a printed page are silent letters. This 
may be true on a printed pag but they will 
make noise enough when used on our typewriter 

And we've noticed this also, 
As sure you're born 
The bummer the fliver. 
The louder the horn 


as 


According to national figures, in 1913 the ex- 
penditures for all governmental purposes was 
9.24 per cent of the national income, of which 
public schools claimed 1.51 per cent, or one-sixth. 
In 1921 expvenditures for all governmental pur- 
poses was 16.75 per cent of the national income, 
of which public schools claimed 2.15 per cent, or 


one-eighth. School costs have not, therefore, 


ANTHONY. 

kept pace with all governmental costs, a 
many new departments have been added an 
school enrollment has doubled in that p 


It is aptly said that lawyers are paid fi 
mistakes, doctors bury theirs, preacher 
over theirs, while teachers live to 
minded of their errors. 


be of 


burglars, to 
their break 


This is a hard 
eral renorts have 
schoo! buildings. 


vear for 
come of 


Trouble with some superintendents is 
lose their keys and promote themselv« 
turely from a job to a position. 


object to 
new cro] 


Maybe some school boards 
bobbing their hair because a 


in schoo! hours. 


Between the play and the practi 
As the clock is striking the hou 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupa' 
That is known as the study hou 


talk al 


been i 


all 


we 


this 
have 
instance, do 


Who is to blame for 
non-taxpayer? Maybe 
Civics wrong. Teachers, for 
ually own property in the district th 

but they pay local tax every time they |} 

board bill, settle their laundry account « 

new bonnet. Verily, we have not been t! 
straight on these matters. 
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We wonder why some _ writers constantly City as the place for the annual cony 
“have a pick” at school boards The members And we might add to this slogan, “and 
of these bodies are just as human as school roads are being oiled.” 
teachers are, even if they are not as nearly di- 
vine as some teachers. They are subject to many 
of the same criticisms as teachers are and they Two important questions confront many 
have no salary to console them. ers at this time of year, “Where shall |! 

my vacation?” and “Where shall be m 

“All roads lead to Washington,” is the slogan year’s job?” No other profession is frau 
for teachers this summer, since the National Ed- such pleasureable annual mystery. Glori 
ucation Association has designated the Capitol it? 


A Radio Message. A Mother to the Motherless Talk 
Delinquent Boys and Girls 


S chairman of the Juvenile Protective Com- equipment for free spontaneous, jo} ! 
A mittee of the Missouri Branch of the Na- the intelligent comradeship of their pa 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- their amusements, delinquency would r: 
Teacher Association, let me begin my talk by cline. The home is the foundation 
explaining the object of the \ \ f this com tion. In homes of pove! 
mittee which is being done ch of the 46 may be incompetent, 
state branches indulgent and incapable 
dren. To be a good f 
most wonderful achievement 
. an 4 . may we help in Juvenile "| 
Second ro help parents, f economic or we have no local Juvel 
other reasons fail to provide : per home. our earnest Parent-T 
Third: To co-opera \ the zencies mak- our very best work in 
ing every community desirable an i for the boys and girls is bein: 
rearing of children by providing constructive have never attended Juvenik 
recreation facilities, and eliminating degrading Intelligently assisting 
influences and objectionable feature tend High School may 
Fourth: To aid in creating an informed public ing a life into nobler 


First: To help any l ‘ adequat« 
care, protection and ¢g ul I ie home. 


opinion, an intelligent co-operatio1 le pre come the poor 
vention of juvenile delinquency and neglect, and served his or her time in 
the promotion constructiv anc reventive help them secure positions 
measures for the protection ¢ rel into the church and the 
The Parent-Teacher Association I * to the the means of building for 
job of making citizens than \ organiza- of uesefulness in your <¢ 
tion, a its fundamental purpose is f better In the past four years 
parenthood paroled to me from 
y mother and fathe iche your three or four years of 
child may be influenced by th vol child in girls are d by comi: 
your locality. You must recognize the fact that the world, and, when 
until every part of your community ife for the sam¢ nvironment, 


every child, it is not safe for you vn children, sociates, they ag 


however closely you safeguat the $ the most earnest 


$200 a year to educat a child It ! are overwhelmed 
( ‘ t Mary was pick 


children are gt uates from th rreat school of half-broth« n 


a year to support a crimina 
the sti counteracting a ‘ ! h to manage ! 
a few months previot 
an immoral stepmot 
n I ¢ ri normal living She 
ticeable fact that crimina lay \ : small Nebraska t 
than eve re All of these y 1 ! of \ 
had some schooling yet none hem h an) her was a 
real understanding of their fa re to li stitution f 
to the ordinary standards « dece » fect 
child has a right to be understo t i i teacher where 
powers and talents di ! and de ‘ i work and in 
the rection of and to the sure ri ! M-plus average 
bility Children differ heir menta ! y for girls, Mary k 
and ial talents They ma be troublesome all kinds of housework 
and rebel against authority, both i the home Mary Horman Weeks 
and in the school. Usually under these circum- fund, she is kept in high 
stances, the need is for adjustment rather than room and board in a famil) 
punishment. a year and she is as dea 
The home, the church and the school are re- Single-handed, one ec 
sponsible for training the child in the funda- work, but with co-operation 
mentals of character and for establishing him cies, the church and the Pare 
in the right habits of conduct \ study of Juve- tion, it is not an impossibk 
nile delinquency reveals an appalling lack of girls trusted to my care, I am 
moral standards among children most privileged woman the worl 
If all boys and giris had a time, place and day afternoon’s pleasure for these 


} 
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ipervised, and in my work, 1 simply hav TO MY MOTHER BRADBURY 
come to my home on Sunday p. m. and 
e just one happy family. I’ve tender recollections |! 

ese paroled girls are not bad girls. They life, 

naroled because they are not bad. In our And age will make them dearer day by 
court nearly all first offenders are put on They're the memories of my mother, an 
from a period of 3 to 6 months, reporting 
y to our Juvenile Court. If they make 
their cases are dismissed and no record 
igainst them. Many of my giris are just lll remember in the 
ess and have never been brought into court burning bright, 

ere is no theoretical way in which Juvenile How she calls me to 
ction work can be done Each girl's o1 “Come here. vou littl 
case must be handled just as each girl and mother dear,” 

1 the home must be dealt with separately. So T'll ne’er forget tl 
always an individual problem. at Mother's knee. 


last ‘til early dawn; 
"Cause they drive my 
away. 


us try to realize that the girl or boy often How her loving 
i as delinquent is no different from ou week ends rin 
hildren placed in the same environment From working as 
inder like condition There is no one to Each gentle word 
shield, forgive or cover up their mis- tened tones brin 
Some of the most serious delinquencies But there’s n 
often be corrected and settled out of court ‘ 
worker handling the child would put he 
the role of mothe: ind act s thoug!l It breaks my 
her own son o aughter or two, 
is called to the telephone one 4d by i For she's 
in whose home I had placed a pa i Ricage 
ling me this gi had stolen a ii — 
k hose and asked how she should han 


entle no! 


se. My reply Was, “Just as though Mathera inet 
your own daughte! The advice 
ted and followed The girl was 

uw the hose and in this way 
character that had not been builded 
ars, Which environment and lack 
nding had prevented 


When you tuck 
tonight, will 
are willing to 
own community the 
my return home yesterday, I found one of girl or bov to come 
motherless girls had been ther Ss has or to make good in 

ward of our Juvenile Court i four write to Mrs. E. W 
of age; has never known a home; her own Building, Kans: City 
er is in an insane hospital; nearly ill of you solve som«¢ delinqu 

has been in institutions. SI! had the Juvenil tion 

this little I poem and t souri Branch 

sk It s y shows our i hip factor in building 

as she wrote of Missouri 





Dean C. A. Phillips Accepts Position at Missouri University 


- E friends and Alumni of 
uri State Teachers Coll 
rn that D Claude 


+ 


tine presiden 
Hendricks, is t 
p his work at 
sity in Septem 
of Supervis 
educat D 
He g 
SSa 
Chic: 
degre 
e, Tennes 
months 
Late! 
Missour 
ected him 
Late! 
tm 
le De; 
has retaine 
ng the time he has been connected with 
lege he has written four book: These 


“History of Education in Missour,” “Fun- DEAN CLAUDE A. PHILLIPS 
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“Origin and 
Missouri,” 
Curric- 


damentals of Elementary Education,” 
Development of Teacher Training in 
and “Modern Methods in the Elementary 
ulum.” 

“My 
always 
Missouri.” 


aim in my work,” said Dr. Phillips, “has 
been to professionalize the teachers of 
With this aim in mind he has con- 
tinually labored to raise the standard of the 
teaching profession throughout the state, 

Addressing the State Convention of County Su- 
perintendents recently he gave as the reason for 
his accepting the work at the University of Mis- 
souri the larger opportunity it offered for sci- 
entific work on the problem of elementary super- 
vision Doctor Phillips has for several years 
been interested in this phase of education and 
is regarded as a leading authority in this field. 
It is a rare opportunity that has come to a most 
worthy educator and Dr. Phillip’s many friends 
throughout the country have every reason to be- 
lieve that his work at the University will result 
in valuable contributions to the solution of a 
problem which is large enough and acute enough 
to challenge the attention of and demand care- 
ful study from such men as he 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS CONVEN- 
TION ADOPTS PROGRESSIVE 
RESOLUTIONS. 


HAT was regarded by many as one of the 
most helpful conventions of county super- 
intendents ever held in the state was their 
Annual Convention held at Jefferson 

April 28 to May 2 This is the 

educational meetings of the year 

ortant as to influence 

The 

who 
are ac 

difficulties 
ment as 


T 


Sixteentl 
City on 
most important 
ind the most im? 
and rur: 


one of 


on ura 
county 

know the needs of the 
acquainted, by direct 
that lis n the way of 
as with the 
mandeered for 
The 


point of the ¢ lass-room 


| school policies 

men and women 
schools and 
contact, with the 

school improv 
whicl com- 
ind development 


from the 


schools 


superintendents are 


wel resources 1 can be 
thei growth 
entirely 
who with 


may ¢ 


view - 
figures 


r discussions are not 
theorist 
and formulates a program that 


not be ay but th 


mlicable to the iItuation 
actual cor 


material 


upon knowledge of 
familiarity with the 
to work 
onvention might well be ch 
problems wet 
al purty 


practical 
with 


which 
tical p ople practic 
The Convention lected the followi 

President, Mrs. C 
county; Vice-l 


Buchanan count 


for the ensuing veal 
Graham, of Mississin} 
Mr. Fred C. Roach, of 
tary, Mrs. Anna L. Swartz, of 
Treasurer, J. Clyde Akers 
elected to their 


resident, 
Sec 
and 


Knox county, 
of St. Francois county 


respective office 


lowing resolution “ne 
resident Stratton D his 
nanly reply to the attack of Nicholas Murray 
Butler on the Eighteenth Amendment offered 


ted from the floor 
RESOLUT.CNS. 


County 


In eddition to the f 


commending Brooks for 


Missouri, 
ving princi- 
function of the 
the « 


Superintendents 

i rm our belief in the follo' 
ple That 
that the 
facilities 


State 


education is a 


state should equalize jucational 
provided for all the children of the 
taxing the wealth of the state where 
spending the money 


that the welfare and 


state by 
th ildren are 


individual 


wher 
safety of he 


it Is 


AND COMMUNITY 


boys and girls, demand that they recs 
least twelve years of schooling. 

ge it therefore, Resolved; That we pled 
united support to all measures—legislati, 
otherwise—that tend toward the observanc: 
practice of these principles. 

Be it further Resolved: That 
and individually, accept the 
guiding and creating public 
people to a strong belief in 
port of these measures. 

se «it further tesolved 
State Superintendent Lee to 
presentation to the next 
which will provide twelve 
opportunities within reach of 
girl in Missouri. 

Resolved further; That we 
ernor and Mrs. Hyde for the 
the County Superintendents, 
tendent Lee and his assistants for their 
ing efforts in making our Convention no 
profitable, but pleasant. 

J.C. HUMPHREYS 
WALTER WEBB 
ELMER H. WHIT! 
T. R. LUCKETT 
M. WRAY WITTEN 
EARL DUNCAN 
WALTER COLLE) 


we, colle 
responsib 
sentiment 


and the active 


That we ‘ 
draft a b 
General Ass 

vears ot edu 

every bo 


thank the 
reception t+ 
ind State S 


“SOILS AND CROPS,” NEW BOOK WRIT. 
TEN BY PROF. GEHRS. 


Prof, John H. Gehrs, instructor in ag 
at the Cape Girardeau Teache Col 
author of books on 

has received a cops 
and which w 
tribution this summer 

The newest work of the Cap 
culturist is a companion book to 
arm Mechanics,” a te hook 
ared by him two yei 
n the elementary er 
sike the other book 
teresting and 
as they re kn 


several 
schools 


“Soils Crops,” 


I 
I 
I 


on the farm in 

The book is 
tion to “bring 
many 


school or colle: 


schools 

agriculture whicl 

It presents a 

and her 
The 


to the 


topics 
union 
given 
ters being 


Superintendent 
Missouri has 
that his school is 
100°)" list for 1924-25 
the president and the s 
Education having enrolle: 
M. S. T. A. and as subsct 
AND COMMUNITY 


GRAFANOLAS FOR SALE. 
We have two new er: 


interested address Secretary E. M. CC 
bia, Mo., for prices and 


afanolas for sale « 
arte 


deseription 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT AURORA. 
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The structure pictured above one of the best appointed new high schools in the State. The 
bonds for its erection were voted in March, 1923, by a majority of six to one. The building was 
moved into in March, 1924. Superintendent D. W, Clayton and the Board of Education began 
talking the need for the building in 1922. The chamber of commerce was behind the movement, 
as were all the other civic and social organizations. 

The building is strictly fireproof, contains fifteen classrooms, a large study hall, two suites 
of offices, a rest room, an auditorium and gymnasium combined and is situated on campus of seven 
acres 
It was built at a total cost of $72,000, eight thousand of the original $80,000 bond issue being 
used for furnishings. 


MORE LETTERS REGARDING “NEW revenue to meet this increased enrollment have 
” actually been decreasing in the last few years 
REQUIREMENTS Last year the state support for education, as 
Lebanon, Mo., April 16, 1924. based on school attendance, decreased over one- 
Dear Mr. Walker: third, and with the reduced state tax rate from 
In reply to your request of recent date, I will ten cents to seven cents, it will probably be less 
make the following statement on the new re- this coming school year. Since the taxation article 
quirements for teachers in Missouri: in the new constitution raising the maximum of 
The new requirements for elementary and high local school taxes that might be voted has failed 
school teachers are satisfactory to me and my local school districts which vote the constitution- 
Board of Education. In fact, we have been main- al maximum ($1.00 on the $100 valuation for 
taining these standards in respect to our teach- teachers and incidentals) may not be able to meet 
ers for the last three years. The chief value further requirements, where more expenditures 
of these standards, as I see it from the viewpoint are required, unless the state gives more liberally 
of one in the field, is that the boys and girls of to the financial support of public education. 
Missouri will have better instruction from per- We should be thankful that State Superintend- 
sons who have selected teaching as a profession; ent Lee’s new standards for teachers are here. 
instead of having untrained teachers practice on They will make teaching a profession, and no 
the children until they select some other line of one will be allowed to teach who does not have 
work sufficient training. Now, to hold what we have 
The next move for educational growth in Mis- gained in public education, let all citizens work 
souri should be an increase in the SOURCES OF for a greater source of school revenue for pub- 
SCHOOL REVENUE. School enrollment, espe- lic education. 
cially in high school, has increased enormously ROSCOE V. CRAMER. 
in th ast five years; but the sources of school Superintendent of Schools, Lebanon, Mo 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three Materials will meet your reauirements in qual- 
ity and price. Protect All New Books and those in good condition. 


SAMPLES FREE. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President. Springfield, Mass. 


ees 
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Nevada, Missouri, April 17, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Walker: 

Your letter was delayed in reaching me but I 
trust that this will reach you today, anyway. 

In regard to Mr. Lee’s New Requirements, I 
feel that he is taking such forward steps that 
have never been taken in Missouri before. I can 
see in his program a farsighted vision of what 
Missouri public schools should attain. Until he 
sent out his explanations, however, I feared that 
there would be many misunderstandings, and in 
fact I feared a reaction that would hinder edu- 
cational progress in Missouri. But the explana- 
tions will alleviate any such possibility. If the 
school people will only co-operate with him, great 
things are in store for Missouri Education. 

F. E. Engleman. 
COMMITTEE ASKS YOUR CO-OPERATION 

The Committee on Practical Citizenship of the 
State Teachers Association is most anxious to 
secure from classroom teachers and administra- 
tors the following materials: 

1. Reports of lessons in Citizenship. 

2. Types of organizations of student groups; 
Councils, junior chambers of commerce, school 
city, government, etc. 

3. teports of lessons in ideals. 

4. Suggestions. 

The success of a course in Practical Citizen- 
ship depends on the degree of usefulness of its 
materials. We solicit your co-operation. Send 
materials to: J J. Oppenheimer, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 

GRAFANOLAS FOR SALE 

We have two new grafanolas for sale cheap. If 
interested address Secretary E. M. Carter, Colum- 
bia, Mo., for price and description. 


Mobel 5 Arbogast 
Better Health 
System 


will make your school as comfortable 
and healthful as any steam heated 
city school. A few cents from each 





tax-payer will increase your attend- 
ance, the health of the pupils will 
be protected, and grades will be 
better. The first cost of negligible 








—, 


Walter M. Haushalter’s New Novel 
The 


LOTUS THRONE OF NIRDANA 


A novel of present day life that 
not be ashamed to be seen readir 


Against a realistic background 
ern French Life, Madame Madori« 
tal-gazer anc mystic of Paris, becon 
object of fascination to a* party of 
cans in the French Alps. 


As a “Doctor of Perfumes” Mad 
dorie expounds the legend that Buddl 
on a throne of lotus fragrance and 
tained blessed forgetfulness. The 
is led on by this lure and her appr 
the lotus throne lets loose a revolut 
characters and events. 

The volume will remind you of t] 
tum of Hugo that the “most accept 
soul in the universe is the one that 
kles incense of forgetfulness.” 


$2.00 


Lucas Brothers, Publishers 
Columbia, Missouri 


or at your bookseller’s 











and the upkeep is less than the com- 
mon stove. There is no special flue 
to be built. The system is sold on 
a money-back guarantee. 

Catalogue on request. 


ARBOGAST SYSTEM HEATING 
COMPANY. 


3lst & Main. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Our “Hygieia” Dustless 


Is built to meet a special service, 
Not to meet a price. 


DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU? 


That your blackboard trouble mig-‘t 
not be blackboard trouble but crayon 
trouble? 

Try “HYGIEIA” Dustless and you 
will have no more trouble with your 
blackboards. 

Insist on our products. They are the 


best. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio. New York. 


Established 1835. 


Vacation and Summer School 
Money Available 
Sn ge 
$25 to $200 from * 
1 strict ge yy orser 
nve gations ¢ made Write for 
bligation is incurred 





STATE LOAN CO. 


419-420-421 Hippee Bidg., 
Des Moines, lowa 





Gentlemen: I am interested in a 
loan of $ 
Please send your Booklet. 














WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
The American Community 


cterized by sturdy Americanism. In- 

active and intelligent citizenship; in- 

y interesting and perfectly adapted to 

gauirements of an elementary course 

ivics in Grammar and Junior High 

ols. Full of worth while material; ex- 
tional pictures; topics for discussion 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
tionally adopted because of the fresh- 
and vigor of the authors’ style and 
unbiased attitude toward historical, 

political, and religious questions. 

The Makers of America—5th grade 
Introduction to American History—6th 
Elementary American History—7th and 8th 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


lerstanding is the keynote of this se- 
The pupil proceeds understandingly 
means of the graduated-topical method. 
rogress from one arithmetical process 


inother is the result of independent and 
lligent thought and action. Hundreds 
problems of contemporary interest, half 
of which can be done without pencil; fre- 
quent reviews. 


} 
His | 
t 
i 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th St. Chicago 











Edward Lee Thorndike 


3ack of every textbook must stand an 
authoritative personality Back of Thorn- 
dike Arithmetics stands Thorndike himself 
—unrivaled expert on the learning process, 
leading dynamic psychologist, 


THREE ARITHMETICS 
FOR THE GRADES 


These arithmetics are psychological) 
correct. They are written from the child's 
point of view They are based upon the 
best and most successful school practice 


| principles. 


and modern educational 


liv 


They—eliminate all non-essentials 
—correlate with facts of everyday life. 
contain practical problems only 
—motivate the learning process 
—provide abundant drill material. 
Thorndike’s Exercises are designed to 
supplement any standard arithmetic text, 


and The New Methods in Arithmetic gives 
practical aid to teacher and normal school 


student. 


Write for information regarding these 
books 


Rand MsNally & Company 


Chicago (Dept. F-136) New York 
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WHERE ARE Tug 
PHILIPPINES> 


Far away from the United State 


STATE OF MISSOURI 
—very close to Japan and hina 


i le The Form-A-Globe is a most ¢op. 

STATE TEACHERS i> venient reference, comes fiat 
: La, assembled in 5 minutes te make 

COLLEGE vey a globe 4 inches in diameter as 

correct and beautiful as the more 

expensive globes. As useful ass 
SPRINGFIELD dictionary and at 35¢ no teacher 


should be without it. Pupil< often 


buy for their own persona! use 
Write in your name and addres 
Full collegiate courses in all subjects. >5/ and send it to us with ic i 
Opportunities for specialization in —_" The Toaatan "= 
. . . Ss @ 0 
Home Economics, Agriculture, Kinder- ForM-A-GLOBE 


garten, Grade and High School Teach- Assembled a 7b dar i © a - 
ing. 


Modern Commercial Department. Fo G 

An Unexcelled Conservatory of Mus- Printed in Seven IRMA: LOBE 
ic. 

Courses by Correspondence and Ex- 35 Cn 


tension POSTPAID 


Fee in any department $12.50 for the ‘ i A A. J NYSTROM & CO., 
term. 3 











CHICAGO 
. bs | | Enclosed find 35¢ for which please 
Summer Term, June 2, 1924 heen | | \|isend me, prepaid, one (1) Form-A 
’ ’ 24 is =e 3 


[}same. 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD 


























ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have 


sought and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. Symes Bldg., Denver. Peyton Bldg., Spokane. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 

Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 

After April First, Yoru. Blvd. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
Flatiron Bldg. N.Y. Life Bldg, 
BALTIMO COLUMBUS, 0. 

211 N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St 
PITTSBURG PA. 7ea@chers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
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Through the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOL 
Supervisors of Penmanship can Greatly Increase Their EFFICIENCY and Frequently 


reir SALARIES. _ 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS were Trained in thi 


IN. ‘FIVE WEEKS’ FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the in 
izogv of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PALMER METHOD st MME RK sé HOOL, 
Teachers can Learn How to Transform the Too Often Dreary Ll. 
the Most — Period of the Day, and Make Handw ng a Vitalizir Edt ca 
* School Subjects. 
SUPERINTE NDE ‘NTS and PRINCIPALS Attend These Sc! ind the ENROLLMENT 
NATIONAL. 
For Catalogs of the THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS, 
New York City School, The A. N. Palmer Comuany, 55 Filth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Boulder, Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicave, UL 
Cedar Ravids, lowa School, Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ver in Correlat ith all other 








TEACHERS WANTED 





The best schools are our patrons. Confidential Service. Free Registration. 


Send for blank TODAY. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bidg.. Saint Louis, Mo. 























Hundreds of Calls for Teachers 


For Missouri and the Middle West. Excellent openings in South and West. 


WRITE FOR BLANK TODAY. 


CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA MISSOURI 











N. E. A. Meeting, Washington, D. C., June 29-July 5 


We cordially invite you to make our booth your headquarters during the 
N. E. A. Meeting in Washington. We shall be glad to have you visit also our 
affiliated office, EDUCATION SERVICE, in the Southern Building. If you have 
difliculiy in securing a room in Washington, we shall be glad to be of assistance 


to vou. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
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, + 
Attractive Vacation Announcing 

es LENNES 
Position WORK, DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By N. J. LENNES 


Head of the Department of Mathematics, 
University of Montana. 


Splendid Opportunity to Make From 
$300 to $590 This Summer. 


We desire correspondence with superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers who are Author of the Well-Known Series of 


interested in making some extra money Algebras, Geometries and Arithmeti 
during the vacation. PURPOSE 
1. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish 
ble and from two to three times more prof- practice material in the fundamental op- 
itable than most any other work offered to erations and solutions of problems. 
teachers during the summer. 2. They measure, through Standardized 
: J . Tests, the pupils’ arithmetical ability from 
Also opportunity for promotion and . 
growth if you should be desirous of a per- day to day and from week to week. 
manent position. . They provide the remedial drill work nec- 
- an ’ essary to correct the defects found in the 
Write fully giving age, education, past work of each individual pupil after the 
teaching experience and date school closes. defects have been determined by the 
Address: Tests. 
s This series furnishes material for Grades 
E. C. McBride, Sales Manager. Two to Eight in a most convenient form at 
a cost only slightly higher than the ordinary 
school tablet. 


National Home and These tests are remedial—not post mortem 
School Association LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 


23rd and Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 2001 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Our work is pleasant, dignified, enjoya- 














— 








George Peabody College For QUALITY SCENERY 
Teachers 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
As Produced By Us 


Offers a great variety of courses for stu- 
dents studying for the Bachelors, Master’s Gives Greater Utility and is More Ar- 
or Doctor’s degree as well as special work tistic. Write for our New Catalogue and 
for mature, unclassified students. Our sec- Get the Facts. 
ond dormitory is now almost complete and 
work is going forward on our great demon- 
stration school building. We are increasing Stage Scenery—Velour Curtains— 
our plant, our equipment, and our faculty as 
rapidly as possible so that we may better 
train you to serve the South as teachers and Stage Lighting 
educational leaders of great power and in- 
fluence. 


en len th ae ot i tf eS CY SCC 
COMPANY 





Summer Quarter 


First Term, JUNE 9—JULY 19; Second Term, Established 1889 Kansas City, Mo. 
JULY 21-AUGUST 29. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same 
day we receive your order. 
CATALOG SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Laboratory 
Furniture 


Domestic 
Science 
Furniture 
Manual 
Training 
Benches 


Furnaces 
Heaters 


Chemical 
Closets 


Drinking 
Fermntains 


School 
Busses Opera Chairs 
Blackboards School Desks Crayons 


If it’s for a School, 
We Have It 


MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
The House of Quality 
1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





co 


Junior High School English 


Teach it by using the 
Project Method and the Socialized Recitation 
Tc do this, use Deffendall's 


Junior English Course 
By P. HW. DEFFENDALL 
Principal of the Blair School, St. Louis 


Thirty clearly defined projects for Grades 
VII-IX. Every project followed by an ex- 
ercise in grammar—not too little, not too 
much. 


Socialized-classroom method. 


Book I (Grades VII and VIII), 70c 

Book II (Grade IX), 80c 

Both in One Volume, $1.00. 
TEN PROJECTS TO A YEAR 


PLENTY OF GRAMMAR 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


— 





i 
~ School Drawing Books =~ 
Practical Drawing Modern Arts Course | ; 


School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 

School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and Catalog 





ae ‘OM Ps j 


i 
Co? Dime. = 





Do You Want to Earn 


$1000 


DURING 
SUMMER 
VACATION? 


If so, write us for our 
Summer Salesmen 
Proposition 


McCONNELL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Illinois 
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95 TO 100% IN SPELLING 
if. by using the 
STANDARD SPELLING TABLET 


IN YOUR COTTON Emphasises Study, Review and Test. Pupils 


their own misspelled words. Complete check ul 


DUCK WINDOW tem. 


No more expensive than other spelling tablet 


SHADES better organized. 
Satisfactory results assured. The Standard S; 
Tablet has 52 pages: size 6x9: substantially b 
Retail price to pupils 10 cts. per copy. Writ 
sample. 


You Want 
Teacher’s Class Book at Pre-War Prices. 


18 to 30 cents per copy 
QUALITY Ro.'s for’ monthty reports: 
NO. 6 wid SS — 
SERVICE No So a nema ae auaete ly reports. 
PRICE Educational Blanks to Make Your 
Supervision More Effective. 


Patented. Teacher's weekly reports 
High School Teacher’s weekly reports 
Efficiency Plan Book 


WRITE TODAY TO THE Records. 


High School permanent records 
Registers 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. — are 


Excuse Blanks 


SPICELAND, IND. Admission blanks, ete 
1 prices 


Write for samples a 


P. S—We make the Reller and Webster Publishing Co., 
olding Styles Webster Groves, Mo. 











“Best Daily In 
The United States” 


the Sophor 


The Catalog’s the Thing (Shakespeare,) 
BRADLEY’S CATALOG “A” 
Primary Material—Art Material This was the decision of 
students of the University 
Kindergarten Material after four months of 
Bradley’s Quality Books. ing newspapers in this 
Thinking men and ‘ 
BRADLEY’S ART CATALOG “B” dorsing The Christian 
stand for clean Journal 
Industrial Art of news, internationa 
ular perusal is i it 
" current affairs. 
' A. well-known New Er 


HOOVER BROTHERS’ CATALOG “C” 


Everything in School and 
for 





Supervisors and Superintet 


rites 

“It may not come amiss for me t 
press my appreciation of the fine ed 
tional spirit of the Monitor, which 
become one of the greatest newspap 


the age.” 


\ THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONIT 
, "hese different ( An International Daily Newspaper 
entire school and home needs. Select th sles : 
ones you want and send a post card fo me neonlhens “ oe porn Moen 
them today. We will send them to you to- ees piesa “yr 
morrow. > oe ° remain na 

to send for a sample copy 


HOOVER BROTHERS, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


’ Bradley Distributors, MONITOR COMMITTEE 


922 Oak St. Kansas City, Mo. 711 Commerce Trust Bldg., 2122 Ry. Ex. Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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